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How  to  Own 

The  Oliver  Typewriter 

for  17c  a  Day 


You  don't  have  to  draw  on  your 
Bank  Account  when  you  pay  on  the 
Penny  Plan. 

You  need  not  disturb  your  Dollars. 
Keep  them  at  work  earning  interest! 

We  offer  our  newest  model,  the  Oli- 
ver No.  5 — fresh  from  the  factory — for 
Seventeen  Cents  a  day. 

The  plan  is  printed  in  black  and 
white"  on  the  Application  Blank  be- 
low. 

Simply  fill  out  the  blank,  attach  the 
small  first  payment,  send  it  in,  and  on 
comes  the  Oliver! 

No  tedious  wait!  No  red  tape!  No 
long-drawn-out  correspondence! 

You  quickly  own  your  Oliver  and 
scarcely  notice  the  outlay.  You  can 
have  the  use  of  your  machine  while  pen- 
nies are  ' '  paying  the  freight. ' ' 

You  will  never  have  a  better  chance 
to  test  the  power  of  pennies. 

The  Oliver  is  everywhere. 

It's  the  universal  typewriter.  Eeels 
off  real  work  with  the  ease  and  speed 
demanded  by  this  mile-a-minute  age. 
Wherever  you  turn  —  in  Business  Of- 
fices, great  and  small — in  the  quiet  of 


the  Home — in  the  roar  of  the  Eailroad 
and  Telegraph  service — in  the  seething 
maelstrom  of  modern  Newspaperdom — 
in  CO  ntless  kinds  of  service — it's  the 
sturdy,  strenuous  Oliver  that's  ''mak- 
ing the  wheels  go  'round." 


OLIVET^ 

TppcWrit&r 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

You  need  your  Oliver  now.  It 's  yours 
almost  for  the  asking.  The  biggest  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  in  America  —  for 
Seventeen  Cents  a  Day! 

Send  along  the  Application  Blank, 
with  a  small  first  payemnt  of  $15  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith. 

Your  check  is  good — or  send  draft, 
postofifice  or  express  money  order. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER 
AGENCY, 
206-207  Schultz  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


APPLICATION  BLANK 

THE   OLIVER   TYPEWRITER  CO., 
The  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg:., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen : — I  accept  your  offer  of 
the  latest  model  No.  5  Oliver  Standard 
Typewriter  for  Seventeen  Cents  a  Day. 
Enclosed  please  find  $15  as  evidence  of 
grood  faith.  I  agree  to  save  17  cents  a 
day  and  remit  the  balance,  $85.  in 
monthly  installments.  Title  to  remain 
in  your  name  until  the  machine  is  fully 
paid  for. 

Name   

Address   

Town   State  

References   


Advertisers  are  worthy  of  your  patronage.  Help  them. 
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HOW  TO  KNOW 

A  GOOD  WAGON 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  It 


^HE  only  way  to  be  sure  of  obtainingf 
a  good  wagon  is  by  demanding  one 
made  by  a  company  that  has  a  repu- 
tation to  sustain.  Wagons  in  general  look 
pretty  much  alike,  but  they  are  not  alike. 
All  wagons  that  look  like  I  H  C  wagons 
do  not  contain  I  H  C  qualities.  Remember  there  are  four 
wagons  bearing  the  I  H  C  trade  mark.    These  wagons  are: 

Columbus 
New  Bettendorf 


Columbus  wa^^ons  are  made  to 
give  good  service.  Tlie  best  ma- 
terial throughout  is  used  in  their 
construction.  They  have  hickory 
axles,  oak  sandboards,  oak  reaches 
and  bolsters.  The  wheels  have 
oak  rims,  oak  and  hickory  spokes 
mixed,  and  are  properly  banded 
and  tired.  Columbus  boxes  are 
reinforced  over  the  front  and  rear 
bolsters,  and  the  sections  are 
fastened  together  by  means  of 
binding  rods. 


Weber 
Steel  King 

For  sixty-five  years  the  Weber 
wagon  has  been  the  undisputed 
king  of  the  wagon  world.  It  is 
built  of  just  as  good  material  to- 
day as  it  was  sixty-five  years  ago, 
and  will  give  you  the  same  satis- 
factory service  that  the  Weber 
gave  your  grandfather.  Weber 
wagons  are  used  everywhere,  and 
the  best  recommendation  we  can 
offer  is  the  testimonials  of  satisfied 
users.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with 
these  wagons,  investigate  and 
learn  their  true  worth. 


If  you  prefer  a  steel  wagon,  the  New  Bettendorf  has  all  the  points 
of  a  good  wagon — exceptional  strength,  light  running,  and  superior 
wearing  qualities.  The  c^xle  is  made  of  one  piece  of  steel  and  not  a 
single  bolt  is  used  in  the  entire  gear  construction.  In  order  to  learn 
why  these  wagons  excel,  you  should  make  an  examination.  Doc't 
put  it  off.    Do  it  today. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Steel  King  wagon  clbs  i\y  resemtoles 
a  wood  gear.  Thic  gear  lias  Gtron^th  in  abundance,  and  like  the  Weber, 
the  wheels  are  of  the  oest  quality  and  built  to  stand  up  under  any  load. 

Remember  that  every  I  H  C  wagon  is  backed  by  the  I  H  C  tracfe 
mark  which  stands  for  an  established  reputation  of  the  highest  value. 
Whether  you  are  most  interested  in  a  Columbus,  New  Bettendorf, 
Weber,  or  Steel  King,  Jet  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  show  you  their  many 
superior  points. 

Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct  for  booklet  of  facts  on  the  I  H  C 
wagon  that  interests  you  most. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 


D      IHC  LINE 
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SEASON  1910-1911 


To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners'  classes  in  the  New  Year  as  follows 

High  St.  Academy 


Winter  Pavilion 

Located  on  Neil  Ave.,  between  Good- 
ale  St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open  Tuesday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings. 

Operated  on  Summer  plan. 


1991/2  S.  HIGH  ST. 
Phones:   Auto  3456;  Bell  5877 

Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Wed- 
nesday evening,  March  22,  7:30  o'clock. 


Neil  Ave.  Academy 

647  NEIL  AVE. 
Phones:  Auto  4431;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginners '  class  Friday 
evening,  Marcli  24,  7:30  o'clock. 


Oak  St.  Academy 

827  OAK  ST. 
Phones:   Auto  4431;  Bell  6189 

The  Academy  has  been  rearranged  for 
functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete 
in  every  respe'Ct. 

TUITION. 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons.  $5.00 
Ladies,  per  teirm  of  10  lessons...  3.00 
Private  lessons,  $1.00  per  lesson; 

six  lessons    5.00 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons 
or  «ivenings. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week 
until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two-Step,  Three- 
Step,  Columbus  Minuet  and  Eye  Waltz 
taught  in  one  term. 


Academies  and  Pavilion  can  be  secured  for  pri- 
vate parties,  club  dances,  Fraternity  hops,  etc. 
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Ohio  State 
University 

COMPRISES  SEVEN  COLLEGES. 

The  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science. 

The  College  of  Education. 

The  College  of  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Law. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Bulletins  describing  the  work  of  these  Colleges  will  be  sent  on 

request. 


The  College  of 
Agriculture 

OFFERS  EIGHT  DISTINCT  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

2.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

3.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Forestry. 

4.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Domestic  Science. 

5.  A  Two  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

6.  A  Two  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

7.  A  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

8.  A  Winter  Course  in  Dairying. 

For  Bulletins  describing  these  Courses  or  other  information  in 
regard  to  them.  Address 


H.  C.  Price,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University 
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THE  HIGH  WAY 

To  Market  Your  Cattle,  Hogs  and 
.  Sheep  ==^=^^— = 

Is  To  Consign  Them  To 


Clay,  Robinson  &  Go. 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION 

CHICAGO        SOUTH  OMAHA      KANSAS  CITY      SO.  ST.  JOSEPH  DENVER 
SIOUX  CITY    SOUTH  ST.  PAUL    EAST  ST.  LOUIS  EAST  BUFFALO    FORT  WORTH 

HERE  ISAREALHELP  FOR  EVERY  FEEDER  or  SHIPPER  / 

To  anyone  sending  our  Ghicago  office  50  cents  (to  cover  postage)  we  will  /y 
send  for  one  year  our  16-pag^  weekly  illustrated  live  stock  and  market  paper  /Y  ■^^P®'^ 
"THE  liVE  STOCK  REPORT,"  which  has  been  termed  the  greatest  aid  to  /Y 
the  profitable  feeding  and  marketing  of  live  stock  published.  //  ^  p^"'  uSi^ 

GUARANTEE— ANYONE     sending     so    gents     for      ^/X  Enc.osedfind50«n,s,for 

r  ^  which  please  send 

THE  REPORT  WHO  IS  NOT  FULLY  SATISFIED  CAN    /V^  The  Live  Stock  Report 
HAVE  HIS  MONEY  BACK  UPON  DEMAND.  // ^.?::i^^:^fr::S^:!ii^ 

^' y    with  the  paper  you  are  to  refund  my  50  cents 

•     Therefore,  you  can't  possibly  lose  anything,  except  if  you   /y  "p"" 
fail  to  send  for  the  paper  and  read  it  regularly  you  lose  a  /Y 
lot  of  information  that  you  ought  to  have.  // 

I  R.  F.  D.  No   Slate  
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The  Farm  Orchard 

By  W.  Paddock,  Professor  of  Horticulture 


Forty-tOiree  men  and  one  woman  took 
the  work  in  Farm  Horticulture  given  to 
the  winter  course  students  during  the 
term  just  ended.  The  majority  of  these 
men  came  from  farms  where  the  or- 
chard has  been  of  secondary  considera- 
tion. Such  orchards  usually  consist  of 
only  a  few  acres  at  the  most,  just 
enough  to  supply  the  home  with  an 
abundance  of  fruit,  providing  the  trees 
are  well  cared  for.  But  in  most  in- 
stances it  may  be  assumed  that  cultiva- 
tion, pruning  and  spraying  have  been 
neglected  as  this  has  been  the  custom  in 
most  neighborhoods.  And  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  as  the  details  of  or- 
chard management  'are  intricate  and 
the  farmer  is  usually  all  too  busy  with 
the  work  of  the  farm. 
.But  in  the  meantime  the  price  of  fruits 
has  gone  up  so  but  a  few  feel  that  they 
can  afford  to  supply  the  family  liber- 
ally with  this  valuable  food  product 
which  all  enjoy.  The  uncared  for  trees 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  produce  much  fruit 
that  can  be  used,  consequently  such 
trees  have  simply  encumbered  the  land. 
But  many  people  have  recently  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  tlie  old  trees  are 
valuable  now  that  their  existence  is 
threatened  by  attacks  of  San  Jose  Scale. 

We  have  long  known  that  weeds  have 
usually  been  beneficial  in  that  they  have 
compelled  us  to  become  better  cultiva- 
tors.   Similarly,  we  are  coming  to  take 


the  same  view  of  orchard  pests — we 
are  now  compelled  to  take  fairly  good 
care  of  our  orchard  if  we  are  to  expect 
to  harvest  usable  fruit,  and  in  fact,  most 
of  us  vdll  be  compelled  to  spray  dili- 
gently if  we  are  to  save  the  trees. 

The  recent  awakening  of  our  people 
to  the  great  possibilities  of  commercial 
orcharding  in  Ohio  is  responsible  for 
the  interest  that  another  class  of  men 
have  had  in  our  work.  No  doubt  some 
of  these  men  will  undertake  the  renova- 
tion of  old  orchards  on  an  extensive 
scale  w^hile  others  will  start  new  or- 
chards. 

The  renovation  of  old  orchards  wheth- 
er large  or  small  is  no  small  task,  par- 
ticularly if  one  is  not  versed  in  orchard 
management.  By  the  way  of  illustra- 
tion let  us  take  account  of  stock,  as  it 
were  of  a  typical  farm  orchard.  The 
orchard,  we  will  say,  consisted  of  about 
four  acres,  and  the  trees  are  now  about 
forty  years  old ;  this  would  give  us,  per- 
haps 160  trees.  But  we  notice  at  once 
tliat  many  of  the  trees  are  missing.  On 
inquiry  we  will  probably  find  that  the 
orchard  was  infested  with  canker  worms 
several  years  ago.  These  worms  are 
voracious  feeders  and  soon  strip  the 
leaves  from  the  trees.  This  is  a  serious 
set-back  to  the  tree,  and  if  continued 
for  several  seasons  in  succession  the 
worst  infested  trees  will  be  sure  to  die. 

The  lack  of  pruning  and  training  will 
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next  cateili  our  eyes  as  we  come  closer  to 
the  trees.  Many  of  the  trees  have  scarce- 
ly been  pruned  at  all,  while  others  have 
been  pruned  very  vigorously  from  the 
bottom  up.  For  some  reiason  it  has  heen 
thought  necessary  to  cut  all  of  the  lower 
limbs  from  the  main  branches,  thus  leav- 
ing the  scaffold  limbs  bare  for  from  5 
to  10  feet  of  their  length,  the  ends  being 
tipped  with  a  mass  of  fine,  tangled 
brush.  Just  why  this  treatment  should 
appeal  to  so  many  people  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  possibly  it  has  its  in- 
ception in  the  belief  that  trees  should 
be  pruned  and  the  owner  not  knowing 
how  else  to  go  about  it,  lops  off  the 
limbs  which  are  closest  at  hand.  And 
not  caring  to  be  botihered  with  pruning 
very  often  he  concludes  that  a  good 
joh  should  be  done  while  he  is  at  it  so 
all  of  the  branches  that  are  within  easy 
reach  are  removed. 

But  such  pruning,  drastic  as  it  is, 
does  not  lessen  the  competition  among 
branches  that  are  left.  They  are  just 
as  (thick  las  ever  an^d  if  we  will  examine 
them  closely  we  will  find  that  miany 
of  them  are  dead.  Then  if  in  addition 
we  find  such  trees  to  he  infested  with 
San  Jose  Scale  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  will  pay  to  try  to  save  them.  Other 
trees  will  be  found  of  comparatively 
worthless  varieties  and  even  though 
they  may  be  in  fairiy  good  condition 
they  will  scarcely  pay  for  the  spray 
material  and  labor  that  will  be  required 
to  renovate  them.    This  will  leave  a 


comparatively  few  vigorous  trees,  of 
goo'd  varieties  which  with  intelligent 
pruning  and  spraying  may  be  made  to 
produce  paying  crops  of  fine  fruit  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Not  all  of  the  old  orchards  are  so 
badly  dilapidated  to  be  sure  and  many 
of  them  are  being  made  to  produce  hand- 
some returns.  A  good  illustration  of 
the  latest  possibilities  of  the  old  home 
orchard  was  broug*ht  to  notice  recently. 
A  gentleman  attended  the  lectures  given 
on  the  Institute  train  a  year  ago.  He 
decided  to  try  the  effects  of  pruning  and 
spraying  on  his  orchard  of  one  and  three 
quarters  acres.  He  attended  the  lectures 
again  this  winter  and  reported  that  as 
a  result  of  'his  efforts  he  sold  nine  hun- 
dred dollars  worth  of  fruit  which  gave 
him  a  net  profit  of  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

The  points  we  wish  to  make  are  that 
while  the  details  of  orcharding  are  in- 
tricate, yet  any  intelligent  man  should 
be  able  to  master  them,  if  the  trees  in 
the  few  acres  of  the  farm  orchard  are 
in  fairly  good  condition  they  may  be 
made  to  produce  more  profit  than  many 
times  that  number  of  acres  devoted  to 
the  usual  farm  crops.  This  being  true 
one  might  better  hire  some  of  the  plow- 
ing and  seeding  done  and  see  that  the 
trees  are  well  sprayed  ait  the  proper 
time. 

Finally,  orchard  trees  cannot  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  scale  very  long  and 
if  the  trees  are  to  be  saved  prompt  ac- 
tion is  necessary. 
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Trees  as  a  Money  Making  Crop 

By  C.  H.  Goetz,  Instructor  in  Forestry 


It  has  been  and  still  is  thou^lit  b}^  the 
majority  of  people  that  if  the  timber 
is  cat  down  in  a  forest  it  will  take  an- 
other crop  about  the  same  time  to  ma- 
ture from  the  seed  as  it  took  the  first; 
This  idea  comes  from  the  fact  that  the}^ 
have  seen  agricultural  crops  year  after 
year  take  about  the  same  time  to  grow 
and  to  mature,  and  so  11: '^y  can  not 
think  of  anything  different  as  regard 
tiie  forest  tree  crop. 

Now  while  this  may  be  true  if  the 
forest  were  left  to  itself  and  neither 
hindered  nor  helped  by  the  hand  of  man. 
yet  as  the  forest  in  most  cases  ^v^hen 
cut  down  by  the  hand  of  man,  is  left 
in  such  a  condition  that  the  reseeding 
can  not  go  on  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  then  only  in  part,  it  is  easily  seen 
tiiat  there  will  not  be  a  forest  at  the 
proper  time  or  at  the  leng'th  of  rotation 
in  which  there  should  be  a  crop  ready 
for  cutting. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  hand  of  man 
is  helping  the  restocking  of  the  land 
either  by  artificial  reseeding  or  by 
planting  and  then  giving  proper  care 
to  the  forest  area,  it  will  be  long  before 
the  time  of  the  virgin  rotation  when  we 
shall  see  another  crop  ready  for  the 
woodman's  axe. 

In  the  same  way  many  people  think 
that  if  a  certain  forest  area  has  yielded 
a  certain  amount  of  timber  that,  a  fu- 
ture crop  from  that  same  area  would 
be  neit^her  more  nor  less  tha^n  the  first 
crop.  They  do  not  carry  their  reason- 
ing as  regards  their  other  crops  far 
enough  to  include  the  forest  crop  in  the 
crops  of  the  land.  It  has  been,  however, 
conclusively  proven  in  some  of  the  Eu- 
ropean forests,  that  a  virgin  forest  can 
after  the  first  cutting  -with  proper  care 
and  management  be  made  to  produce 


twice,  yes  three  times,  as  much  timber 
per  year  and  per  rotation.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Hon.  James  Wilson  is  one  of 
his  yearly  reports  siays:  "It  is  as  sure 
that  forest  land  can  be  made  to  grow 
successive  crops  of  trees  undeo*  proper 
methods  as  that  plow  land  can  be  made 
to  grow  successive  crops  of  wheat." 

But  as  American  farming  has  had  to 
develop  and  is  still  developing  methods 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  each  region 
to  make  the  best  of  the  agricultural 
lands,  so  must  the  forester  and  the  man 
who  wishes  to  raise  trees,  learn  by  scien- 
tific stuch^  and  practical  trial  to  make 
the  best  use  of  our  timber  trees  and 
our  timber  land. 

AVhen  we  speak  of  trees  as  a  money 
making  crop,  we  mean  of  course  the 
raising  of  trees  in  a  commercial  way. 
Commercial  tree  study  begins  with  the 
tree  in  the  nursery,  the  forest  or  the 
woodlot  and  follows  it  all  the  way  to 
the  finished  product  in  the  market 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is 
whether  it  will  pay  or  not  to  raise  a 
certain  species  of  tree  in  a  certain  lo- 
cality. In  order  to  determine  that,  we 
must  know  the  market  prices,  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  the  tree  to  grow  to  com- 
mercial size,  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  raising  and  the  taking  care 
of  the  tree  till  it  is  ready  for  cutting. 
Then  having  figured  our  money  invested 
at  a  certain  rate  at  compound  interests 
for  the  period  of  rotation  and  found 
that  we  are  making  money  above  that 
which  we  mig^ht  get  by  placing  the 
land  to  some  other  use,  we  can  safely 
go  ahead  and  plant  or  sow  as  the  ease 
may  be  the  land  with  fore^  trees  of  the 
payinig  kind. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  what 
trees  would  you  'a;dvise  me  to  plant.  This 
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is  often  a  bard  question  to  answer,  as 
the  sueeeissfiil  raising  of  trees  for  profit 
depends  not  only  on  the  soil  and  clini>ate, 
but  often  as  in  agricultural  crops  on 
the  man  who  does  the  work.  These 
general  rules,  however,  may  be  layed 
down.  First  that  it  is  always  safer  to 
raise  a  species  of  tree  Which  is  native 
in  that  region,  than  to  try  to  raise  one 
which  has  not  been  acclimated.  Second, 
that  all  other  things  being  equal  the 
fastest  growiag  tree  should  be  chosen. 
Third  the  trees  that  will  bring  the  most 
money  in  the  market,  that  can  be  raised 
the  largest  number  per  acre  at  the  least 
expense  are  the  ones  to  mise.  Fourth 
the  trees  which  have  the  least  number 
of  enemies  and  can  stand  the  climatic 
changes  the  best  and  at  the  same  time 
are  the  same  money  producers  as  others 
are  to  be  considered  as  good  trees  for 
commercial  planting. 

Now  you  may  ask,  how  can  I  know 
or  find  out  these  facts.  There  are  sev- 
eral ways.    One  is  to  write  to  your  ex- 


periment station  for  the  information, 
another  is  to  look  around  you  and  no- 
tice what  others  are  doing,  and  whalt 
you  mig'ht  do.  But  do  not  do  as  did  a 
farmer  of  Southern  Ohio  who  had  a  fine 
farm,  but  the  locust  trees  on  his  land 
were  so  persistent  in  coming  up  and 
occupying  'the  grooind  that  he  finally 
gave  up  the  struggle  against  them  and 
sold  his  farm,  and  then  saw  the  man 
to  whom  he  sold  come  in  anid  give  over 
the  farm  to  the  growth  lof  locust  trees, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  make  enougih 
money  out  of  the  locust  trees  (for  fence 
posts)  to  more  than  pay  for  the  farm. 

In  some  localities  we  Cfould  recom- 
mend the  locust  as  a  goiod  commercial 
crop,  in  others  the  Catalpa,  and  in  still 
others  the  white  ash,  etc.  Every  lo- 
cality has  its  own  peculiarity  as  to  soil, 
climate,  etc.,  so  that  no  general  rule 
can  be  given.  The  same  holds  as  to 
market  prices. 

Written  in  the  interest  of  farm  for- 
estry and  afforestation. 


The  Sugar  Mapl< 
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The  Home  Garden 

L.  M.  Montgomery,  Assistant  in  Horticulture 


The  subject  of  Vegetable  Grardesning 
as  it  relates  to  the  farmer  miay  seem 
commonplace  anid  uiiimportaint.  Bait 
the  truth  remains  that,  although  most 
farm  homes  do  have  some  sort  of  a 
garden  plot,  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  possibilities  asso- 
ciated with  it. 

With  the  possible  excepton  of  the 
fruits  there  is  no  department  of  farm 
operations  and  practices  that  will  ex- 
ceed the  garden  in  financial  returns  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  for  the  time  and 
labor  bestowed  upon  it.  And  above  the 
item  of  mere  fin'ancial  return  may  indi- 
cate the  satisfaction  arising  from  a 
well  planned  and  operated  vegetable 
garden  which  is  not  measurable  in  coin. 

This  pleasure  obtains,  first,  in  actual- 
ly seeing  the  plants  grow  and,  second, 
in  the  use  of  their  products  on  our  table 
in  their  season. 

Very  many  farmers  assert  that  it 
doesn't  pay. — that  vegetables  can  be 
bought  cheaper  than  they  can  raise 
them.  Without  taking  space  to  give 
figures  confirming  a  negation  of  such 
assertions  it  may  be  said  that  if  all  farm 
operations  were  handled  on  the  same 
ba-sis  and  plan  as  many  of  our  farm 
gardens,  very  little  success  would  be 
attained  in  any  line. 

In  brief,  gardening  is  not  primarily 
a  woman's  job,  to  be  done  with  the 
spade  and  hoe.  though  due  credit  must 
be  given,  for  much  of  the  success  that 
has  been  attained,  to  feminine  efforts. 
In  the  name  of  fair  play  and  common 
decency  let  the  man  take  over  the  task 
of  planting  and  gromng  the  garden 
crops  with  such  assistance  from  the 
other  side  of  the  house  as  seems  fitting. 
Under  such  a  plan,  with  feminine  co- 
operation, the  farmer  will  not  only  add 


dollars  to  his  savings,  but  will  multiply 
his  sum  total  of  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion of  living,  many  times. 

METHODS  AND  PRACTICES. 

The  lack  of  systematic  practices  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  failure  a/S- 
sociated  with  the  vegetable  garden,  as 
well  as  other  agricultural  operations. 
Hence,  the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of 
better  results  will  be  effeetualized  by 
the  preparation  of  a  well  defined  plan 
of  procedure,  comprehending  the  loca- 
tion of  the  garden,  its  form,  proportions 
of  crops,  their  arrangement,  varieties, 
quantity  of  seed,  order  and  succession 
of  planting,  and  cultural  requirements. 
Such  a  plan  can  be  worked  out  on  paper 
and  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  a:ll  the  op- 
erations of  the  year. 

Details  are  not  permissable  in  this 
short  article.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for 
most  economical  culture  all  crops  should 
be  planted  in  rows  and,  if  space  permits, 
at  such  distances  as  to  admit  of  horse 
cultivation. 

No  doubt  much  of  the  failure  and  dis- 
appointment in  garden  enterprises  is 
due  to  the  use  of  poor  seed.  No  Where 
in  agricultural  pursuits  is  the  necessity 
of  good  seed  more  to  be  emphasized  than 
in  gardening.  Good  seed  for  the  garden 
involves  several  considerations: 

1.  Yiableness  or  ability  to  produce 
plants. 

2.  Purity  with  respect  to  name  or 
type. 

3.  Freedom  from  foreign  matter  and 
adulterations. 

4.  Freedom  from  weed  or  other  seed. 
Great  disconragement   often  comes 

through  the  failure  of  seed  to  grow  as, 
also,  from  the  maturing  of  a  crop  of 
inferior  quality  from  seed  not  true  to 
name.    Adulterations,  intentional  and 
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otherwise,  decreases  the  chances  of  a 
good  stand  of  plants  an-d  entails  a  loss 
upon  the  igrower.  Weeds  of  noxious 
character  are  often  introdnced  through 
seed  not  properly  harvested  and 
cleaned. 

Good  seed  of  largest  size  for  the  va- 
riety produce  the  strongest  plants  and, 
all  things  considered,  are  the  kind  to 
be  used.  Inferior  seed  is  de^layed  in 
germin'ation,  gives  an  insufficient  stand 


vation,  thoug'h  their  noxious  character 
can  not  be  predetermined  except  with 
diligent  study. 

Hence,  the  wisdom  of  discarding  all 
seeds  containing  -admixtures  of  other 
kinds  of  unknown  character.  Home 
grown  judiciously  selected  seed  will  ob- 
viate most  of  the  difficulties  incident 
to  inferior  seed.  We  can  not  refrain  at 
this  point  from  urging  the  selection  of 
only  standard  varieties  for  the  home 


of  plants,  produces  plants  of  slow 
growth,  and  lacking  in  vigor  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

The  best  seed  is  always  the  cheapest 
and  poor  seed  is  detar  at  any  price  or 
even  as  a  gift. 

We  are  dependent  upon  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  seedsman  and  germination 
tests  for  security  against  low  vitality. 
With  respect  to  purity  we  are  depend- 
ent, without  recourse,  upon  the  fidelity 
of  the  seedsman  .and  his  employees. 

Adulterations  except  with  seed  of  the 
same  species,  can  be  detected  by  obser- 


garden.  Novelties  are  to  be  avoided  and 
new  sorts  to  be  passed  by  until  their 
merits  shall  have  been  clear^ly  shown. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  reliable 
productive  sorts,  which  should  be  used 
until  something  better  has  been  demon- 
strated. 

But  the  best  laid  plans  and  the  besit 
O'f  seeds  may  not  bring  the  desired  re- 
sult if  adverse  conditions  prevail. 

A  very  prevalent  'adverse  influence  is 
that  of  drouth,  and  Ave  should,  by  ail 
means,  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  mitigate  or  overcome  this  evil 
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influeuce.  The  ^ggestion  of  irrigation 
is  likely  to  meet  with  considerable  in- 
difference by  those  living  in  humid  cli- 
mates, but  the  fact  remans  that  even 
here  in  Ohio  there  are  often  tremendous 
losses  due  entirely  to  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient v^ater  to  properly  mature  the 
crops.  The  problem  of  supplying  any 
deficiency  in  this  regard  is  a  vital  one 
to  commercial  gardeners  and  is  of  much 
moment  to  the  home  gardener. 

Recent  developments  have  brought  to 
our  command  more  suitable  means  of 
supplying  water  mechanically  during 
periods  of  drouth,  than  was  formerly 
possible. 

Upon  many  farms  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  water  within  easy  reach  and 
we  have  only  to  provide  suitable  means 
of  distribution  to  enable  us  to  put  our 
crops  beyond  all  danger  of  being  cut 
short  for  the  want  of  moisture.  Such  a 
system,  involving  the  overhead  spring- 
ling  plan,  may  be  cheaply  installed  and 
efficiently  manipulated.  Such  a  plan 
comprises  parallel  lines  of  one  inch  or 
larger  galvanized  pipe  about  50  feet 
apart  supported  upon  wooden  or  gas 
pipe  posts  (preferably)  about  8  feet 
above  the  ground.  These  pipes  are  fitted 
with  small  special  nozzles  at  four-foot 


intervals  set  in  a  straight  line  througli- 
out  the  entire  length  of  the  pipe  line. 
These  lines  of  distributing  pipe  are  con- 
nected at  one  end,  by  means  of  a  special 
revolvable  union,  to  the  water  supply, 
which  when  under  labout  40  pounds 
pressure  obtained  by  direct  pumping, 
supply  tank  or  other  means,  will  procure 
a  gentle,  even  distribution  of  water  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  spray  over  the  adja- 
cent area.  By  turning  the  pipe  contain- 
ing the  nozzles  from  time  to  time  all  the 
crops  within  25  feet  on  either  side  of 
each  nozzle  line  will  be  nicely  watered, 
with  the  result  of  an  addition  of  at  least 
one  third  to  the  value  of  the  crop.  In 
some  instances  it  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  total  loss  and  a  full  crop. 
The  cost  of  installing  such  a  system  ex- 
clusively of  the  water  supply  itself  will 
not  exceed  $100  per  acre,  and  its  cost 
may  be  returned  in  a  single  season  by 
the  additional  yields  obtained.  The 
water  supply  may  be  obtained  from  a 
nearby  spring,  well,  pond  or  stream  of 
water  and  may  be  rendered  available^ 
by  such  motive  power  as  will  furnish 
a  constant  supply  at  critical  periods. 
Grasoline  or  gas  engines  are  most  com- 
monly used.  Electric  power,  where 
available,  is  very  desirable,  but  a  little 
more  expensive. 
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Varieties  of  Winter  Apples  for  Southern  Ohio 

F.  H.  Ballou,  Assistant  Horticulturist       ■     :  ; 


T!he  writer  is  often  ask ^d.  to  mame  a 
short  list  of  the  more  dependable  winter 
^apples  for  soultliem  Ohio.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  I  believe  the  Rome  Beauty, 
JomathLan,  Grimes  and  Stayman  to  be 
the  very  best  for  the  planter  who  de- 
sires to  grow  a  small  number  Whicii 
embraces  prolificacy,  attractiveness  and 
good  quality  and  wthi6h,  moreover,  cov- 
ers a  long  season  of  maturity.  There  are 
other  varieties,  both  old  and  compara- 
tively new,  which  possess,  or  promise  to 
possess,  value  for  the  Southern  portion 
of  Ohio,  but  nonie  to  wihiclh  we  should 
quite  so  confidently  turn  for  combined 
commercial  and  ^home  quallifications. 

The  Rome  Beauty  comes  to  us  as  a 
special  ^heritage  from  Nature — ^^an  ap- 
ple of,  for  and  by  Southern  Ohio,  al- 
thoug'h  its  adaptability  is  so  remarkable 
as  to  render  it  a  treasure  to  other  and 
wideilj^  separated  sections  of  the  Uniteid 
States.  The  intensely  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  Rome  Be'auty  is  familiar, 
perliaps,  to  the  miajortity  of  ihorticultur- 
al  students  in  Ohio.  This  history  can- 
not but  suggest  to  the  more  th'ouglitful 
that  the  guarding,  guiding  "hand  of  the 
Great  CreaJtor  miarked  land  determined 
the  destiny  of  this  child  of  nature,  from 
the  simple,  precious  seed  hidden  away 
in  the  heart  of  the  mother  fruit  to  the 
mature,  fruitful  tree  which,  for  many 
years,  marked  the  Southernmost,  there- 
fore the  sunniest  point  of  Ohio. 

From  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
the  original  Rome  Beauty  tree  as  a 
tiny  sprout  springing  a  seedling  root- 
stock  upon  which  thfe  graft  had  per- 
ished, in  the  old,  Putnam  Nursery  near 
Marietta,  its  existen'ce  was  seemingly 
one  which  promised  to  be  snuffed  out 
upon  discovery.  However,  discovery 
was  delayed  until  a  most  fortunate  mo- 


ment when  the  attention  of  the  owner 
of  the  nursery  was  directed  to  the 
''origiaail"  sprout  thriving  lustily  upon 
its  own  rooit,  by  a  Mr  Gillett  of  Law- 
rence County,  who  w^as  visiting  the 
nursery  and  selecting  an  order  of  trees 
for  planting  at  his  home  near  Proctor- 
ville,  Rome  Township.  The  'Astray" 
tree  was  uprooted  ;and  cast  gr'atuitously 
in  among  the  selecteid,  grafteid  trees  con- 
stituting the  order  anid  evidently  en- 
tirely forgotten  by  both  donor  and  re- 
cipient. 

The  ''closest  call"  of  this  homeless, 
nameless,  though  so  far  marvellously 
fortunate  ' '  whip  of  naJture ' '  was  yet  to 
come.  When  the  order  of  trees  pur- 
chased at  Marietta  was  finally  reviewed 
by  Mr.  Gillett,  prior  to  planting,  the 
seedling  tree  was  rediscovered  and  cast 
aside  as  valueless,  the  planiter  remark- 
ing upon  its  supposeid  worthless  char- 
acter. However,  his  young  compan- 
ion's smypathy  was  aroused.  The  boy's 
innate  reluctance  to  see  a  living  tree 
sacrificed  mspired  him  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  save  its  life.  He  rescued  the 
little  tree  from  the  trash-heap  and 
planteid  it  down  by  the  home,  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  field  by  the  river. 

Thus  was  the  now  widely  famous 
Rome  Beauty  apple  saved  from  oblivion 
and  added  to  the  pomoloigieal  treasur- 
es of  the  greatest  of  all  apple  produc- 
ing nations. 

The  Rome  Beauity  has  its  weakniesses 
and  its  limitations;  but  with  suitable 
environment  land  proper  care  it  will 
build  homes,  clothe,  feed,  warm,  and 
provide  luxuries  for,  the  orehardist's 
family  and  add  weaHth  to  the  staJte 
wherein  it  flourishes. 

The  Joniathan  comes  to  us  from  the 
state  of  New  York — ^a  seedling  of  the 
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far-famed  Esopus  Spitzenberg.  Strange 
to  relate  this  beautiful  apple  so  rieli  in 
the  qualities  w'hich  comhine  to  attract 
the  eye  and  satisfy  the  palate  of  the 
most  fastidious  fruit  lover,  finds  a,  more 
congenial  home,  therefore  higher  ap- 
preciation, in  Ohio  than  in  its  mother 
state.  The  true  value  of  the  Jonathan 
was  of  tardy  recognition — ^not  so  much 
because  of  the  lack  of  recognition  of 
its  merits  by  the  planter  as  because  the 
slender,  stragglkig  ha;bit  of  growth  in 
the  nursery  served  as  a  barrier  to  gen- 
erous propagation  by  nurserymen  gen- 
erally. This  variety,  indeed,  carries 
with  it  into  the  orchard,  in  a  somewhat 
lesser  degree,  the  slender,  straying, 
days :  but,  by  care  in  pruning,  this  ten- 
dency may  be  so  overcome  that  quite 
shapeily  trees  will  result.  A  more  ex- 
cellent plan  of  growing  Jonathan,  how- 
ever, is  to  first  plant  some  strong,  vig- 
orous variety  suoh  as  Northern  Spy, 
Bm  Davis  or  North  Western  G-reening 
upon  which  it  may  readily  be  top- 
worked  either  by  budding  or  grafting — 
preferably  by  grafting. 

Grrimes  Golden  is  a  native  of  West 
Virgiaia  which,  like  Rome  Beauty  and 
Jonathan  has  earned  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, because  of  its  excellence  of  qual- 
ity, in  widely  separated  apple  districts 
of  the  United  States.  The  weakness  of 
the  Grimes  as  a  variety  is  that  of  the 
tree.  While  vigorous  and  a  splendid 
grower  and  bearer  in  its  early  life,  ad- 
vancing years  witnesses  a  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  trouble  commonly 
spoken  of  as  ''crown  disease" — a  cank- 
er attacking  the  body  of  the  tree  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  It  has  been  de- 
termined that  this  disease  is  caused  by 
the  same  bacteria  w^hich  causes  twig-or 
' '  fire-blig'ht "  of  the  apple,  pear  and 
quince.  The  Grimes,  however  is  not  the 
only  variety  especially  subject  to  this 
discouraging  trouble,  as  tihe  old  and 


well  known  varieities,  Fallawater  and 
King  of  Tompkins  Co.,  usually  suffer 
a  hig'h  percentage  of  infection  and  mor- 
tality at  a  period  when  the  trees 
should  be  attaining  their  height  of 
fruitfulness.  It  seems  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  explain  just  why  the 
Grimes  and  the  other  varieties  men- 
tioned are  more  readily  subject  to  this 
particular  form  of  disease  than  vari- 
eties distinctly  less  vigorous.  To  over- 
come this  defect  of  Grimes  the  same 
plan  may  well  be  utilized  as  with  the 
Jonathan — ^top-workiag  on  a  variety  of 
both  vigor  and  resistance. 
.  Stayman  (Winesap)  is  a  seedling  of 
the  well-known  Winesap,  produced  by 
Dr.  Stayman  of  Kansias.  It  has  been 
upward  of  forty  years  since  Dr.  Stay- 
man  first  endeavored  to  impress  the 
orchard  planters  of  the  value  of  his  ex- 
cellent seedling;  but  only  within  re- 
cent years  has  the  true  worth  of  the 
Stayman  been  generally  recognized. 
The  tree  is  vigorous  and  of  better  habit 
than  the  straggling,  scrubby  appearing 
Winesap  so  well  known.  The  fruit  is 
a  little  less  attractive  in  coloring  than 
the  parent  variety;  but  w*hat  is  lacks 
in  brilliancy  is  counterbalanced  by  fine 
texture  and  superb  qhality  of  the  flesih 
and  splenidid  keeping  qualities.  The 
trees,  as  the  writer  has  observed  them 
in  South-western  Ohio,  are  very  prolific. 
It  can  be  planted  with  confidence. 

The  writer  is  so  frequently  asked 
about  the  new  and  widely  advertised 
' '  Delicious. ' '  I  fervently  wish  we  were 
in  possession  of  first-hand  knowledge 
that  would  warrant  definite  advice.  It 
seems  promising.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  exquisite.  Our  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  a  number  of  trees  which,  while 
they  seven  years  top-grafted  on  young 
trees,  have  not  borne  many  apples.  An 
eleven  year  old  tree  has  produced  one 
or  two  small  crops  of  very  attractive 
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and  hig^h-flavored  fruii't.  The  form  of 
the  fruit  is,  as  migM  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, quite  different  in  Ohio  from 
tliat  grown  in  the  far  North-west  under 
irrigation.  Ohio  grown  Delicious  are 
conical  and  not  elongated  as  the  Pacific 
Ooiast  Delicious,  and  the  five  character- 
istics protuberances  which  are  so  prom- 
inent at  the  calyx  end  of  the  Western 
form  are  mudh  less  in  evidence,  yet 
clearly  marked  on  the  Ohio  grown  speci- 
mens. 

The  writer  made  an  effort  while  at 
the  National  Apple  Show  aJt  Chicago  to 
glean  from  the  Washington  growers 
w*ho  produce  Delicious  in  its  highest 
perfection,  some  definite  information 
as  to  the  value  of  Delicious  as  com- 
pared with  Rome  Beauty,  Stayman, 
Spitzenberg,  etc.,  which  are  leading  va- 
rieties in  the  North-west.  I  was  some- 
what unfortunate  and  discouraged  in 
seeking  for  facts,  as  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  with  whom  I  talked  seemed 
much  more  concerned  in  their  effort 
to  sell  me  apple  land  than  in  getting 
down  to  the  details  which  were  of  most 
interest  to  me.  However,  one  man  whb 
claims  to  be  a  prominent  grower  of  De- 
licious, declared  thiat  while  it  is  a  fine 
variety  in  many  ways  he  can  make  two 
dollars  with  Rome  Beauty  Where  he  can 


make  one  with  Delicious.  I  am  not  giv- 
ing this  incident  to  depreciate  anyone's 
estimation  of  Delicious — ^for  I  am  truly 
hopeful  that  Delicious  will  prove  a  val- 
uable addition  to  our  list  of  varieties 
desirable  for  Ohio — but  simply  to  prove 
that  our  own  great  Rome  Beauty  is,  by 
certain  growers  Who  claim  to  know, 
considered  the  commerciaJl  superior  Of 
Delicious.  The  quality  of  Delicious  is, 
of  course,  far  superior  to  that  of  Rome 
Beiauty  wliich  has  never  been  classed  as 
a  dessert  fruit. 

King  David,  as  exhibited  at  Chicago 
in  liberal  supply,  seems  to  be  closely 
related  to  Jomathian.  It  is  about  the 
size  and  form  of  Jonathan  but  with  a 
very  dark  color.  It  is  a  beautiful  va- 
riety, but  whether  it  will  compare  fav- 
orably with  Jonathan  for  Ohio  is  yet 
to  be  proved. 

The  beginner  in  orcharding  can  hard- 
ly hope  to  "prove  all  things  and  hold 
fast  tO'  that  wliich  is  good."  A  safer 
plan  and  version  would  he  to  first  seek 
advice  from  every  dependable,  local 
source,  hold  fast  to  the  tilings  that  are 
known  to  be  good  and,  if  an  adventur- 
ous or  experimental  disposition,  prove, 
in  a  small  way,  a  few  things  which,  to 
use  a  modern  phrase,  'Uook  good." 
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Hints  for  Arbor  Day  Tree  Planting 

By  Prof.  William  R.  Lazenby 


Get  a  good  tree  to  begin  with.  TJiere 
are  scores  of  good  kinds  of  trees.  Each 
variet}^  has  merit  of  its  own,  but  there 
are  many  inferior  trees  of  all  kinds.  We 
shall  learn  that  one  fine  tree  is  worth 
a  dozen  second-rate  ones. 

Take  up  trees  with  ©are,  do  not  un- 
necessarily mutilate  the  roots,  and  do 
not  allow^  the  roots  to  become  dry.  Trim 
all  torn  and  broken  roots  with  a  sharp 
knife.  A  clean  slanting  cut  heals  even- 
est  and  surest. 

Prune  the  top  to  a  foot  of  main 
branches  and  shorten  there.  In  this 
way  one  can  form  the  crown  or  head, 
and  balance  the  loss  of  roots.  We  should 
not  allow  the  leaves  to  overtax  the 
roots.  Many  trees  die  because  this  point 
is  not  observed. 

Dig  the  hole  wider  and  deeper  than 
the  roots  will  just  fill.  The  old  roots 
should  not  be  crowded  neither  should 
the  newly  formed  rootlets  be  compelled 
to  meet  a  hard  soil  wall.  They  oan 
neither  penetrate  nor  feed  upon  it. 

Save  the  surface  soil  at  one  side  when 
the  hole  is  dug.  This  soil  is  likely  to  be 
mellow,  full  of  humus,  and  rich  in  plant 
food.  The  under  soil  is  often  hard  and 
sterile,  and  should  not  be  placed  di- 
rectly upon  the  roots.  If  good  soil  is 
at  hand  it  should  be  used  in  place  of  the 
barren  sub-soil. 

Put  some  of  the  best  soil  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  and  set  the  tree  upon  it.  Plant 
the  tree  but  little  if  any  deeper  than  it 
stood  in  the  soil  from  w'hich  it  eame. 
The  roots  must  have  air  and  should  not 
be  hurried  too  deep. 

Hold  the  tree  erect  and  sift  fine,  ridh 
soil  among  the  roots.  Lift  the  tree  slight- 
ly and  shake  it  gently  to  make  sure  the 
spaces  between  and  underneath  the 


roots  are  well  filled.  As  the  soil  is 
thrown  over  the  roots  tramp  it  down 
well  with  the  foot.  If  poor  soil  is  used 
put  it  on  last. 

If  the  planting  is  done  late  in  the 
season  and  the  soil  is  dry,  water  may  be 
poured  in  wlhile  the  hole  is  being  filled. 
If  the  soil  is  moist  do  not  use  water. 

As  soon  as  the  tree  is  planted  mulch 
the  ground  about  it  with  strong  manure, 
leaves  or  old  grass.  This  will  keep  the 
soil  moist,  free  from  cracks  and  prevent 
it  from  getting  hard.  If  a  mulch  is  not 
used  the  surface  soil  should  be  stirred 
frequently.  This  will  make  a  dust  mulch 
and  keep  down  grass  and  weeds. 

If  the  season  is  dry  planted  trees  may 
need  watering.  When  water  is  used 
give  the  soil  a  good  soaking  and  not  a 
mere  surface  sprinkling.  If  trees  are 
planted  in  good  soil  and  well  mulched 
watering  is  seldom  needed. 

Plant  only  such  trees  as  are  known 
to  be  hardy.  School  grounds  and  home 
yards  are  poor  places  to  experiment 
with  trees,  a  tree  that  will  endure  hard- 
ship and  bear  neglect  s;hould  be  chosen. 

As  a  rule  the  best  trees  for  Arbor 
Day  planting  are  those  common  in  the 
locality :  Maples,  Elms,  Oaks,  and  Syca- 
more, Ashes,  will  thrive  almost  any- 
^^^ere  and  are  easily  obtained.  Some 
hardy  evergreens  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

At  times  we  may  celebrate  Arbor  Day 
more  wisely  by  planting  a  shrub  than  a 
tree.  A  good  shrub  is  better  than  a 
poor  tree,  and  in  some  places  a  good 
shrub  is  better  than  any  tree.  Most  of 
our  native  shrubs  are  hardy,  long-lived 
and  beautiful.  They  can  be  got  as  read- 
ily and  planted  as  easily  as  our  trees. 
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The  Farmer's  Orchard 

By  N.  E.  Shaw,  State  Nursery  Inspector 


A  glance  at  the  accompaoiyiiig  c^bart, 
giving  the  'apple  acreage  and  produdtion 
of  Ohio,  will  show  that  a  remarkable 
change  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
ten  years.  The  area  in  farm  orchards 
(in  which  the  apple  predominiates)  has 


and  the  decrease  in  acreage  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  general  decline  and  de- 
s!truction  of  the  farm  'orchard.  The 
time  has  pro'bably  arrived  wfhen  the 
acreage  will  again  begin  to  advance, 
but  it  will  be  due  almost  entirely  to  the 


decreased  75,000  acres  in  this  period, 
and  wihile  production  has  varied  some- 
Av^hat  with  the  eharacter  of  the  different 
seasons,  the  tendency  has  also  been 
downward.  The  area  devoted  to  com- 
mercial orcharding  in  Ohio  is  undoubt- 
edly larger  than  it  was  ten  years  ago, 


plantings  made  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

This  decrease  in  acreage  and  produc- 
tion, this  generalL  appearance  of  neg- 
lect is  common  through'out  the  Sta:te  ir- 
respective of  the  location  and  the  type 
of    agriculture    pursued.    Not  unfre- 
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quently  is  the  farm  se'en  witii  every- 
thiing  in  first  class  condition  with  the 
exceptiom  of  the  orchard,  and  its  ap- 
pearance detracts  mater'iallily  from  the 
^•alue  of  an  otherwise  excellent  farm. 
The  O'wer  usuaill}^  attempts  to  excuse 
the  condition  of  the  orchard  by  saying 
that  n'O  time  can  be  afforded  for  its  at- 
tention. 

To  the  advent  and  multiplicity  of  in- 
sect pests  'and  fungus  diseases  is  due 
the  decadence  of  these  orchards.  With 
the  unhdnidered  ravages  of  these  pests, 
the  vitality  of  the  orchard  is  gradually 
lessened  from  year  to  year  and  many 
trees  finally  succumb  under  adverse 
conditions  of  climate,  which  easily  af- 
fect weakened  trees.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  farmer  to  realize  that  this  change 
in  conditions  has  necessitated  some  ef- 
fort on  his  part  in  order  to  receive  from 
tihe  orchard  the  returns  w^hich  it  for- 
mer'ly  produced  without  much  attention. 
Because  the  operations  necessary  for  the 
control  of  these  pests  must  be  per- 
formed at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
general  farm  work  is  pressing,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  commence  such  work, 
and  it  has  been  easy  for  hdm  to  doubt 
its  value. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  farmers 
who  value  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
their  families,  and  w^ho  relisli  a  bounti- 
ful supply  of  good  fruit,  must  include 
as  a  necessary  farm  O'peration  the  prop- 
er treatment  of  the  orchard.  Unless 
this  is  done  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  these  orchards  will  have  passed 
their  period  of  usefulness. 


It  is  being  demonstrated  in  some  sec- 
tions of  Ohio  that  is  is  possible  and 
profitable  to  devote  the  necessary  time 
to  the  better  care  of  the  farm  orchard 
and  by  men  w^ho  are  largely  engaged  in 
the  production  of  general  farm  crops, 
and  .other  strictly  agricultural  lines 
Formerly  many  farmers  doubteid  the 
value  of  spraying  and  attributed  the 
inferior  fruit  to  anything  but  the  real 
causes.  A  better  understanding  has  be- 
gun to  prevail,  and  it  is  now  largely  a 
question  of  inaugurating  the  practice  of 
spraying.  In  a  few  lo'calities  certain 
parties  or  firms  have  provided  them- 
selves with  suitable  equipment  and  are 
making  a  businoss  of  spraying  farm 
orchards  and  town  properties.  In  others 
two  or  more  farmers  'have  clubbed  to- 
gether, purchased  a  power  outfit  and 
taken  up  the  treatment  of  their  several 
orchards,  and  many  others  have  se- 
cured biarrel  pumps  for  individual  use. 

The  last  two  3-ears  has  seen  a  remark- 
able awakening  along  these  lines;  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  old  farm  or- 
chard and  the  value  of  a  bountiful  sup- 
ply of  fruit  for  family  use.  The  writer 
is  not  yet  re'ady  to  concede  that  the 
farm  ordhards  in  this  State  will  some 
day  be  a  thing  of  the  pasit,  but  has  faith 
that  once  the  Ohio  farmer  realizes  the 
changed  couditions,  and  understand  the 
necessity  of  overcoming  them,  he  will 
be  equal  to  the  situation. 

May  the  agricuituraJl  graduate  as  he 
goes  back  to  the  farm,  include  in  his 
plans  for  better  mettho'ds  in  agriculture, 
the  proper  care  of  the  farm  orchard. 
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Spring  Work  in  Horticulture 

By  Geo.  W.  Hood 


Spring  is  practically  upon  us.  How 
many  are  prepared  for  the  many  cares 
and  necessities  that  come  with  this  time 
of  the  year?  Now  is  the  time  to  get 
busy  and  start  somethinig.  Perhaps 
you  are  at  a  loss  just  what  to  do.  Well 
here  are  some  reminders. 

It  matters  not  wliat  kind  of  Horticul- 
tural work  you  intend  following;  the 
average  man  can  find  many  things 
which  calfe  for  lattention.   Let  us  think 


enemy  to  the  orchard,  the  S'an  Jose 
scale,  or  the  scury  or  oyster  sihell  scale 
which  are  found  less  often,  but  still  ene- 
mies nevertheless. 

All  of  these  sap  the  vitality  and  in 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  will  prove  mast- 
ers of  the  situation  and  the  trees  once 
so  promisilig,  are  dead.  And  yet  you 
think  the  'trees  do  not  need  some  care 
or  attention  at  least  a  casual  look  once 
in  a  while?   Help  the  tree  to  live,  buy 


Spraying  for  San  Jose  Scale. 


for  a  minute  of  that  old  orchard,  away 
over  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  Have 
we  looked  at  it  this  winter?  Does  it 
need  any  care  or  attention  ?  Well  sure- 
ly it  does  and  let  us  take  a  stroll  over 
in  that  direction  and  examine  those  old 
veterans,  which  for  iso  miany  years  have 
with-stood,  advesaries,  and  enemies,  and 
the  elements,  striving  almost  in  vain 
to  live  against  so  many  insects  and  dis- 
eases, which  are  proud  to  pray  upon  the 
plants,  aad  they  stiand  silently  there 
without  the  slightest  means  of  protec- 
tion. Just  look  at  the  trees,  and  see 
if  there  is  not  a  trace  of  that  dreaded 


a  sprayer,  and  use  it.  If  you  have  only 
a  small  orchard  or  a  few  trees,  get  a 
small  spray  which  best  fits  your  needs 
and  treat  the  plants  to  a  good  cleaning 
up  and  see  how  much  they  appreciate 
your  kindness,  and  watch  the  quick  re- 
sponse to  good  treatment.  Do  not  de^ 
lay ;  the  time  is  upon  us,  and  time  never 
waits. 

After  this  is  completed  and  while  you 
are  still  looking  at  your  orchard,  criti- 
cally observe  the  trees  land  see  if  they 
could  not  stand  some  pruning.  Aren't 
the  limbs  crowded,  overlappinig  and  in- 
terfering with  each  other  ?   Suppose  you 
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devote  a  little  time  to  the  cutting  off 
and  removing  of  the  surplus  lim:bs,  giv- 
ing the  trees  some  sunshine  and  good 
air.  It  will  pay  you  well  in  dollars 
and  cents,  by  the  increased  quality,  the 
more  perfect  and  higher  colored  fruit. 

So  much  for  the  neglected  orchard, 
but  there  is  still  another  phrase  of  horti- 
culture wliich  calls  for  attention  at  this 
time,  namely  the  vegetable  or  home 
garden. 

Every  farmer  devotes  a  small  portion 
of  his  land  to  the  needs  of  his  family, 
or  at  least  he  should  think  as  much 
about  feeding  his  family  well,  as  his 
horses  and  cattle.  G-reen  vegetables  are 
almost  a  necessity,  and  w'hy  not  raise 
them  yourself?    Make  a  small  hot-b^d 


with  very  little  cost  and  grow  your  early 
lettuce  and  radishes,  as  well  as  your 
early  plants  such  as  tomatoes  and  cab- 
bages. It  takes  very  little  time  and 
care  and  think  of  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  that  time?  In  making  the  hot-bed 
you  should  make  them  5  to  6  feet  wide 
and  length  depending  on  convenience 
and  number  of  sash,  say  10  to  12  feet 
lonig.  Face  the  frame  so  it  slants  to  the 
South  and  fill  with  good  manure,  tramp 
or  pack  well,  and  cover  this  with  4  to 
6  feet  of  good  garden  soil.  Allow  to 
warm  up  for  a  few  days  and  sow  your 
lettuce  and  radishes  as  well  as  start 
your  early  cabbage  and  tomatoe  plants. 
It  will  pay  you  to  attend  to  this  now. 


Spraring  Insures  the  Crop. 
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Forestry  as  it  Should  be  Practiced  on  the  Farm 

C.  H.  Goetz,  Instructor  in  Forestry 


The  time  has  come  when  every  farm- 
er should  place  a  small  part  of  his  farm 
in  a  permanent  woodlot. 

In  most  cases  this  is  not  very  difficult, 
as  many  a  farmer  is  only  too  g'lad  to  do 
it.  Then  too  most  farmers  liave  a  small 
part  of  their  land  not  nnder  cultivation, 
and  in  other  cases  ihave  a  small  part  in 
a  woodlot. 

The  mo'st  difficult  part  is  too  edncate 
the  farmers  in  -the  use  and  care  of  the 
woodlot.  The  farmer  as  a  riile  under- 
stands all  a;b'Out  the  crops  which  he  is 
raising  on  his  land,  with  the  exception 
of  the  woodcrop.  He  thinks,  that  is 
most  of  'the  farmers  think,  that  the 
woodcrop  will  take  care  of  itself  and 
grow  without  their  assistance.  In  most 
cases  this  would  be  true  if  the  forest  or 
woodland  crop  were  left  to  itself.  But 
as  it  is,  it  is  not  given  a  fair  ^how,  be- 
cause of  the  woodlot  as  a  rule  being  used 
by  most  farmers  as  a  pasture  loit,  'how 
can  he  reasonable  think  that  a  crop  of 
wood  will  be  produced  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. He  would  no  more  think 
of  raising  a  crop  of  wlieat  or  corn  on 
a  pastured  lot  than  picking  up  gold  dol- 
lars from  his  potato  field,  and  yet  most 
farmers  expect  a  crop  of  wood  from 
their  pastured  woodlots. 

Now  the  very  first  thing  that  a  farmer 
must  do,  if  he  expects  to  raise  trees 
for  a  future  supply  of  wood  for  fuel, 
posts,  timber  for  barns  and  other  build- 
ings is  to  use  common  sense  in  the  rais- 
ing of  this  crop,  as  >he  uses  in  the  rais- 
ing of  the  other  crops  on  his  farm.  This 
means  that  he  will  have  to  give  this 
crop  the  same  protection,  about  the 
same  amount  of  care  as  he  gives  to 
some  of  his  other  crops  las  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  species.  He  will  have 
to  do  a  certain   amount  of  weddiuig, 


perhaps  sowing  or  planting.  Second  he 
must  keep  a  record  of  his  expenses  and 
his  wo'rk,  and  his  income  of  the  woodlot 
so  that  he  will  be  able  to  know  Whether 
it  psiys  him  or  not  to  a  certain  work. 
Third  he  must  look  to  the  future,  and 
though  he  may  be  advanced  in  years  he 
ought  to  find  out  or  know  whether  his 
farm  wiH  not  be  worth  more  and  how 
much  more  for  having  a  certain  amount 
of  gO'Od  timber  on  it.  The  farmer  will 
often  think  or  say  I  will  never  live  to 
see  the  day  when  I  sihall  be  able  to  real- 
ize on  this  woodcrop,  and  yet  in  many 
other  ways  ihe  will  endeavor  to  lay  up 
some  thing  for  his  posterity  and  his  kin. 
He  will  perhaps  place  the  money  into 
the  bank  or  buy  moTe  land,  etc.,  for- 
getting a^ll  'the  while  that  the  money 
invested  and  spent  on  his  woodlot  will 
in  time  to  come  be  better  than  any  bank 
account  or  other  invesitments  in  the  way 
of  enhancing  the  value  of  his  farm. 

In  reality  the  amount  of  work  and 
expenses  for  the  raisinig  of  n  woodcrop 
is  so  smiall  as  compared  to  the  raising 
of  other  crops  on  the  farm  as  to  be 
practically  nill.  And  still  it  is  some- 
what hard  to  make  farmers  go  into  the 
raising  of  trees  or  to  'have  them  give 
the  proper  care  to  their  existing  wood- 
lots.  We  are  sometimes  asked  as  to 
what  proportion  of  a  farm  should  be 
devoted  to  woodlot  or  to  forestry.  This 
is  a  ihiard  question  to  answer  because  in 
some  agriculture  distri'jts  nearly  all  the 
land  should  be  kept  in  agricultural 
crops,  and  yet  even  their  a  small  frac- 
tional ;area  should  be  given  over  to  a 
sm'all  woodlot.  While  in  less  favorable 
regions  a  mruc'h  larger  part  should  be 
given  over  to  this  purpose,  'and  at  least 
all  the  land  not  fit  for  agriculture  or 
horticulture. 
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But  no  defined  rule  can  be  given  be- 
cause it  varies  so  mueh  with  the  soil, 
climate  and  market  as  well  as  other 
conditions.  It  must  be  left  largely  with 
the  individual  farmer. 

The  woodlots  in  any  region  ean  as 
a  rule  be  planted  with  no  better  kinds 
of  trees  than  those  natural  to  that  re- 
gion, that  is  the  best  trees  growing 
there,  taking  into  consideration  tlie 
market,  the  uses,  the  care,  the  rapidity 
of  growth,  the  insect  and  fungii  ene- 
mies, the  danger  from  fire  and  any  other 
points  that  would  make  one  species 
more  desirable  than  another.  We  mig-ht 
point  out  to  the  farmers  of  the  central 
hardwood  regions  and  especially  to 
those  of  the  following  states;  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  oth- 
ers, the  following  trees  as  of  value ; 
The  walnuts  and  hickories,  the  yellow 
poplar  and  ashes,  the  white,  red  and 
burr  O'aks,  the  black  cherry  and  linden. 
American  white  elm  and  the  sycamore. 

Also  if  the  timber  is  to  be  for  fence 
posts,  etc.,  the  following  as  very  good: 
Arborvitae  and  cedars,  the  chestunt  and 
catalpa,  the  locust  and  kentucky  cof- 
fee tree,  the  mulberry  and  osage  orange. 


Both  of  these  classes  of  timber  should 
be  found  on  the  woodlot,  so  that  every 
farmer  miay  supply  himself  with  both 
timber  and  fuel,  also  fence  posits,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  some  timber  or 
wood  to  sell. 

The  farmer  and  many  other  people 
have  an  idea  that  when  the  time  comes 
when  there  will  be  no  more  timber,  a 
substitute  will  be  found.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  possibility  as  far  as  we  can  see 
now,  that  wood  will  be  entirely  dis- 
placed. Every  day  new  uses  for  wood 
are  found,  for  which  no  substitute  is 
found.  It  behooves  us  then  to  use  what 
wood  we  have  as  economically  as  pos- 
sible and  to  encourage  the  planting  of 
timber  if  we  wish  to  leave  something 
for  prosperity  to  make  life  for  them, 
worth  living.  For  should  we  go  on  con- 
suming the  timber  at  the  ratio  at  which 
we  are  consuming  it,  that  is  three  times 
as  fast  as  it  grows,  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  until  we  shall  have  consumed  the 
capital,  and  be  at  the  end  of  producing 
this  valuable  material,  ^-^hich  is  second 
only  to  our  foodstuffs  in  the  way  of  ne- 
cessities of  life  and  making  civilization 
possible. 
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The  History  of  the  Rome  Beauty  Apple 

U.  T.  Cox,  secretary  of  the  Rome  Beauty  Growers  Association 


In  'ttie  fall  of  1816  Joel  Gillett  bought 
siome  trees  of  Putmam's  Nursery  at 
Marieitta,  0.,  smd  to'ok  ithem  down  the 
Ohio  River  to  wihia!t  was  tOien  kniown  as 
■Qmker  Bo'ttom,  Lawreince  Co.,  just 
above  Proctorville  about  two  miles.  In 
setting  them  out  the  folloHvinig  spring 
'he  found  a  seedling  land  pitcliing  it  ou^t 
to  Ms  son  Alanson,  he  said,  ''There's  a 


and  Alianison  G^illett  wlio  planted  the 
origmal  tree  lived  on  the  home  farm 
till  he  was  very  old  'and  then  went  with 
some  members  of  his  family  to  Tennes- 
see hoping  to  benefit  the  health  of 
some  of  them  and  died  there.  The 
writer  recalls  seein^g  him  many  a  tim^. 

A  few  sions  were  taken  off  the  tree 
ahout  1827  and  top-grafted  and  trees 


Boxes  of  Eonie  Beauty  Apples. 


Democrat,  yoii  can  have  that,"  think- 
inig  it  no  good  as  he  belonged  to  the 
opposite  party.  The  lad  took  the  tree 
and  planted  it  and  in  a  few  years  it 
begtan  to  bear  mice  large  red  striped 
applies  and  they  called  it  Grillett 's  Seed- 
ling for  la  time  and  then  adopted  the 
name  Rome  Beauty,  Rome  for  the 
township  in  which  it  grew  and  Beauty 
for  it  fine  appearance.  George  Walton 
claims  to  have  suggested  the  name,  like- 
ly about  1830  or  soon  after  that  and  he 
died  only  a  few  years  ago  in  Kansas, 


were  grown  in  the  nursery  locally  soon 
after  1830  and  in  a  few  years  most  all 
the  trees  planted  in  this  locality  were 
Rome  Beauty  anid  it  'was  disseminated 
over  many  staites  in  a  few  years,  Hon. 
N.  N.  Gillett  receiving  more  credit  for 
that  than  any  other  mian  an!d  his  son 
Preston  took  it  to  the  Pacific  ooiast  re- 
gion in  time  of  the  gold  excitement 
over  sixty  yelars  ago  and  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  best  commercial  va- 
rieties out  there.  There  are  more  ap- 
ples of  this  variety  grown  in  southern 
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Ohio  than  all  other  kinds  put  together 
aaid  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  market 
and  cold  storage,  but  it  requires  very 
careful  spraying  to  perfect  its  fruit  and 
foliage.  Its  quality  is  good  but  not  the 
very  best  like  G-rimes,  and  kept  in  a 
cellar  it  gets  dry  through  the  winter, 
but  kept  in  cold  storage  when  properly 


ripened  and  stored  at  once  they  retain 
their  juice  fairly  well  and  can  be  kept 
quite  late  in  the  season,  often  as  late 
as  June  and  not  need  repacking  then. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  to  plant  south 
of  the  Baldwin  territory  and  in  fact 
some  growlers  are  succeeding  with  it 
alongside  the  Baldwdn. 


Beauties. 
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Editorial 

Forest  conservation  is  one  of  the  great 
questions  of  today.  Only  within  com- 
paratively recent  years  has  it  attracted 
such  v^ide  spread  attention.  At  present 
the  state  of  affairs  is  'alarming.  The 
limited  area  of  our  timT^er  land,  the 
yearly  ravage  of  thousands  of  acres  by 
fire  and  the  many  diseases  and  insect 
pests  of  our  trees  is  producing  a  crit- 
ical situation — one  v^hich  should  he  in 


the  minds  of  everyone,  and  united  ef- 
fort made  for  the  preservation  of  our 
native  trees  and  the  propagation  of 
their  kind. 

Only  within  the  last  few  years  have 
we  looked  at  our  State  as  of  much  im- 
portance horitculturally.  With  the  in- 
itroduction  of  the  great  pest,  the  San 
Jose  Scale,  the  ''Old  Farm  Orchard," 
for  which  most  of  the  production  of 
fruit  in  the  past  has  been  responsible,  is 
fast  going  out  of  existence.  Only  with- 
in recent  years  have  broad  fields  been 
devoted  to  fruit  culture.  Heretofore 
we  have  been  looking  to  the  West  for 
our  fine  fruits,  but  today  we  can  find 
them  at  home  and  the  production  is  rap- 
idly increiasing.  There  are  two  sections 
of  our  State  which  are  particularly 
adapted  to  fruit  growing,  namely,  the 
northern  lake  region,  where  soil  and 
proximity  to  water  make  it  adaptable, 
and  the  southeastern  hill  country,  where 
elevation  is  the  important  factor.  With 
the  development  of  these  sections  Ohio 
will  rank  among  the  first  in  prodiiction 
of  horticultural  products.  \ 


Beginning  with  the  April  issue  The 
Student  will  be  edited  by  the  new  staff, 
so  that  they  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  duties  of  their  new  task  for 
the  ensuing  year.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  Mr.  S.  E,. 
Guard  was  elected  Editor-in-Chief  and 
Mr.  Grienn  G-.  Hayes,  Business  Manager. 
What  is  necessary  is  the  hearty  co-oper- 
ation of  the  student  body  and  everyone 
should  feel  a  personal  responsibility  to 
assist  in  some  way.  We  have  the  oldest 
magazine  of  its  kind  and  it  should  be 
the  best.  With  these  able  men  as  lead- 
ers and  the  support  of  the  student  body, 
the  ensuing  year  will  witness  a  marked 
advancement. 
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NEWS  NOTES 


IMPORTANT  LIVE  STOCK 

PURCHASED  BY  0.  S.  U. 

In  view  of  the  present  day  interest  in 
agricultural  education,  and  in  animal 
husbandry  work,  it  is  very  essential  that 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  should  keep 
very  superior  specimens  of  individuals 
in  theii  herds.  The  fact  is,  the  State 
should  be  able  to  own  the  very  best  in- 
dividual animals,  and  place  them  before 
the  students  for  careful  study,  criticism 
and  production.  During  this  University 
year  about  450  students  are  taking  work 
in  Animal  Husbandry,  and  it  requires  a 
large  amount  of  live  stock  for  class  room 
work  in  judging  and  breed  study.  For 
some  years  the  University  has  been  pur- 
chasing valuable  animals  from  time  to 
time,  but  tihe  following  have  just  been 
secured : 

The  Percheron  Mare  Herre  (89964) 
44389,  imported  in  1910  by  McLaughlin 
Bros.  This  mare  was  foaled  in  1907,  and 
was  sired  by  Etudiant  (59291)  and  has 
for  dam  Cocotte  (64460).  Herre  was 
never  shown  in  Europe,  but  in  1910  she 
was  first  in  class  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse,  second  in  a  very 
strong  show  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  at 
Columbus,  and  fourth  in  the  greatest 
show  of  the  age  class  ever  held  at  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
When  she  won  first  in  class  of  Percheron 
Registry  Co.  special  for  best  mare  of  her 
age.  Her  sire  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
stallions  of  the  breed,  hiaving  won  the 
highest  honors  in  France  in  1908  and 
1909.  The  mare  is  of  the  very  best 
draft  type,  thick,  low  set,  with  plenty 
of  splendid  bone  and  the  best  of  feet. 
She  weighs  1850  pounds. 

The  Clyderdale  mare  Moncreiffe 
Duchess  (24214)  was  foaled  in  Scotland 


in  1904.  She  was  sired  by  ]\Ioncreifl:e 
Marquis  (9953)  and  had  for  dam  Ardle- 
then  Barry  (18400)  by  Damley's  Hero 
(5697).  This  is  the  very  best  Clydesdale 
breeding.  This  mare  has  a  long  list  of 
l^rizes  to  her  credit.  In  1906  she  was 
first  in  class  at  Barifi:',  Scotland,  in  1907 
she  was  first  at  Echt,  at  Deeside,  at  Tor- 
phins  and  won  the  cup  for  best  female 
at  the  Torphins  show.  In  1908  she  won 
again  the  first  honors  in  class  at  each  of 
these  shows,  and  a  special  prize  for  the 
best  female  at  the  Echt  show.  In  1909 
she  was  second  in  class  at  these  same 
shows,  with  a  foal  at  foot.  At  the  New 
York  Horse  Show  at  Madison  Square  in 
1910  Moncreiffe  Duchess  won  second  in 
a  stout  competition,  and  the  same  place 
later  at  Toronts.  however  at  the  Ottawa 
show  later  on  winning  first  over  the 
mare  who  got  place  over  her  at  Toronto. 
i\Ir.  R.  B.  Ogiloie  Sescretary  of  the 
American  Clydesdale  Association,  in  a 
letter  to  the  undersigned,  congratulates 
the  University  on  securing  what  he  re- 
gards as  one  of  the  very  best  Clydesdale 
mares  in  North  America. 

Moncreiffe  Duchess  is  a  dapple  brown 
with  white  markings,  and  weighs  about 
1700  lbs.  in  moderate  fiesh.  She  is  typi- 
cal of  the  best  Clydesdale  in  conforma- 
tion, with  unusually  clean,  high  cla-ss 
limbs  and  excellent  feet,  and  is  a  true 
and  splendid  actor. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  bull  calf  Sir 
Duke  Walker  (71158)  was  bred  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Moyer  of  New  York.  This  bull 
has  for  sire  King  Walker  (40358,)  one 
of  the  most  promising  sires  of  the  breed. 
The  dam  of  this  calf  is  Countess  Segis 
(95867)  with  a  record  of  29.79  pounds 
of  80  per  cent  butter  in  official  test  for 
a  junior  three  year  old,  the  second  high- 
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eist  test  for  a  cow  in  this  age  eiass.  Her 
milk  averaged  5.68  per  cent  fat. 
Countess  Segis  is  by  King  Segis,  one  of 
the  most  noted  of  recent  bulls  of  the 
breed,  with  58  officially  tested  daug'ht- 
ers.  This  calf  was  secured  by  the  Unii- 
versity  as  a  combination  of  high  class  in- 
dividual with  a  great  pedigree.  His 
sire  was  the  first  bull  of  the  breed  with 
a  dam  land  grandam  to  'have  records 
better  than  30  pounds. 

—Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb.  ' 


The  Extension  Department  is  already 
receiving  requests  from  county  fair  offi- 
cials for  tbeir  display.  In  this  display  is 
represeiuted  every  department  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic 
Science.  Three  people  go  with  this  dis- 
play, two  men  and  one  lady,  to  explain 
the  exhibits.  In  the  past  much  interest 
has  been  taken  in  these  displays  and  the 
demands  are  coming  in  earlier  than 
usual  this  year. 


Professor  A.  B.  Graham,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Agricultural  Extension,  has 
just  published  a  unique,  well  illustrated 
bulletin  that  vv^ell  demonstrates  the  kind 
of  work  that  these  kind  of  schools  are 
doing  land  shows  the  interest  which  the 
children  take  in  that  line  of  work. 


Country  Life  Conferences  are  being, 
or  will  be  'held  at  Xenia,  Berea  and  Bell- 
ville.  They  pertain  to,  and  show  what, 
the  country  church,  school  and  societies 
can  do  for  the  betterment  of  the  social 
life  of  the  rural  districts.  Surely  this  is 
a  great  move. 


The  Women 's  Club  at  Mecihanicsburg 
is  'holding  a  Domestic  Science  Institute. 
A  similar  Institute  was  held  at  Clif- 
ton, in  South  western  Clark  County,  and 
another  will  be  'held  for  three  days  at 
Lima. 


The  Extension  Department  has  given 
over  fifty  spraying  demonstrations,  scat- 
tered well  over  the  state.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Gourley  'has  been  assisted  in  this  work 
by  four  men:  Mr.  W.  F.  Liefield  and 
H.  J.  Loekwood,  of  Ottawa  County,  Mr. 
Ed.  Rowan  and  Mr.  Wm.  Benbower. 
These  demonstrations  can  be  secured 
upon  tlie  applications  of  five  people 
from  any  one  locality.  The  people  fur- 
nish the  materials,  and  the  demonstra- 
tors mix  and  apply  the  solutions  to  three 
or  four  trees  in  each  neighborhood. 
They  treat  the  same  trees  at  least  three 
times  during  the  season,  and  four  times 
if  time  allows.  At  these  demonstrations 
one  hour  is  spent  in  lecturing  and  then 
the  spraying  and  pruning  work  follows. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  know  that 
there  are  now  over  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  schools  and  high  schools  in 
the  state  of  Ohio  in  which  elementary 
work  is  being  taught  in  such  funda- 
mental liaes  as  Corn  Improvement, 
Vegetable  and  Poultry  Raising  for  the 
boys ;  and  Bread  Baking,  Butter-making 
and  Sewing  for  the  girls. 


About  one  hundred  and  fifty  newspa- 
pers 'are  being  furnished  with  articles 
on  Dairying,  Horticulture,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, Poultry  and  Agronomy  by  the 
Extension  Department. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Martin,  of  Kenton,  assist- 
ed in  the  Animal  Hus'bandry  work  at 
Paulding.  W.  H.  Palmer  gave  Animal 
Husbandry  demonstrations  at  Bellefon- 
taine  last  week. 


Raymond  Potts  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition with  the  dairy  cattle  and  will  go 
into  business  for  himself. 


ing  build  up  the  agriculture  in  Ohio  to 
a  level  that  we  will  all  be  proud  of. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  BAN- 
QUET. 

On  Saturday  evening,  April  1,  the 
second  annual  banquet  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  will  be  held  at  the  Ven- 
dome  Hotel.  This  is  the  one  time  of  the 
year  when  the  College  can  get  together 
as  a  body  for  a  good  social  time. 

The  success  of  the  College  depends 
quite  largely  on  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  student  body,  and  any  event 
that  makes  the  whole  college,  faculty 
and  student  more  of  a  unit  is  sure  to  be 
well  worth  ^Vhile.  The  success  of  last 
year's  banquet  is  only  an  indication  of 
what  this  one  should  be.  The  school  is 
larger  and  better  than  it  was  last  year, 
the  student  body  is  more  enthusiastic 
in  its  support  of  the  College.  So  let  us 
all  get  together,  get  better  acquainted, 
hear  some  good  speeches,  boost  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  the  things  for 
"vvliich  it  stands ! 

Among  the  notables  who  are  expected 
to  be  present  at  the  second  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture 
are  Hon.  Judson  Harmon,  Governor  of 
Ohio ;  Director  Chas.  E.  Thome,  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station ;  Secretary  A. 
P.  Sandles.  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture; Hon.  0.  E.  Bradfute.  Trustee 
Ohio  State  University;  Dr.  0. 
Thompson.  John  Cimningham.  Editor  of 
Ohio  Farmer ;  Col.  A\^ilson,  Editor  Ohio 
State  Journal,  and  last  and  most  con- 
spicuous of  all.  each  and  every  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
lege.   

Amerieaai  Berkshire  Congress  was  held 
on  the  Campus  duinng  Feb.  8  and  9.  It 
was  a  most  successful  meeting  from 
every  point  of  view.  Among  the  prom- 
inent speakers  were  Prof.  Plumb.  ]\Ir. 
W.  S.  Corsa  of  lUiuois,  Mr.  H.  Gen- 
try of  ]Missouri.  ]\Ir.  J.  F.  :\Iyers  of  Ohio, 
etc. 


THE  0.  S.  U.  SHEEP  TROPHR. 

The  students  in  the  College  of  Agi-i- 
culture  are  raising  a  fund  by  which  a 
magnificent  silver  cup,  to  be  known  as 
the  ''Ohio  State  University  Sheep 
Trophy  "  may  be  purchased.  This  cup 
is  to  be  offered  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair 
for  the  best  flock,  consisting  of  a  yearl- 
ing ram.  two  yearlings  ewes,  and  two 
ewe  lambs,  of  any  breed,  to  be  bred  by 
the  exhibitor,  who  must  have  spent  at 
least  one  term  as  a  student  in  some 
course  under  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry  of  0.  S.  U.  The  cup  must 
be  won  three  times  in  order  to  become 
the  permanent  property  of  the  winner. 
The  Winter  Course  Students  contrib- 
uted $12.  This  is  merely  one  phase  of 
the  movement  launched  by  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Pure  Bred  Sheep, 
to  make  the  Ohio  State  Sheep  Show 
the  best  in  America. 


Those  students  who  are  especially  in- 
terested in  animal  husbandry,  alive  to 
the  mutual  benefits  to  be  derived 
through  organization  and  desiring  to 
promote  animal  husbandry  interests 
both  at  the  University  and  throug^hout 
the  State,  have  launched  forth  the  ' '  Sad- 
dle and  Sirloin  Club  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity." This  club  already  boasts  of 
some  60  members  and  we  predict  a 
brig-ht  future  for  it,  as  it  fills  a  niche 
of  decided  usefulness.  The  officers  for 
the  present  semester  are  ]\Ir.  T.  E.  Mc- 
Laughlin. President;  Mr.  E.  ^McCoy, 
Vice  President,  and  Mr.  Y.  A.  Place, 
Serge  an  t-at- Arms . 


Prof.  Plumb  delivered  several  im- 
portant lectures  at  Cornell  University 
during  the  last  week  in  February.  The 
occasion  was  the  annual  Farmers'  Week 
at  Cornell,  in  which  over  2000  Empire 
State  Farmers  were  registered,  thus 
making  it  a  most  successful  affair. 
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The  American  Berkshire  Congress 
sale  was  held  Wednesday  afternoon, 
Feb.  8'tih.,  in  the  judging  paviiUion.  It 
was  a  oombination  sale  and  the  average 
price  for  the  58  head  was'  $60.  Ohio 
State  University  came  within  five  dol- 
lars of  topping  the  sale  on  Masterpiece 
Premier  Duchess  second,  who  was 
knocked  off  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Corsa  of 
Whitehall,  111.,  for  $145.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  isow  was  purchased 
a  year  ago  at  a  sale  of  the  Ohio  Berk- 
shire Association  for  $92.50.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Masterpiece  out  of  a 
Duchess  dam,  of  the  very  best  blood 
lines.  Mr.  W.  K.  Dain  of  Greenville, 
Pa.,  paid  $150,  the  'top  of  the  sale,  for 
Rutger  Blossom,  a  daughter  of  Berry- 
ton  Duke,  Jr.,  consigned  by  Pensburst 
Farm,  Pa.  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Dix  of  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  well  and  widely  known  as 
a  member  of  the  1909  judging  team, 
slipped  away  with  >one  of  the  bargains 
of  the  sale,  a  young  gilt  oonsigned  by 
Sheffield  Farm,  Gleudale,  0.,  and  sired 
by  the  famous  Longfellow  Masterpiece 
and  bred  to  a  litter  brother  of  the  grand 
champion  barrow  at  the  last  Internation- 
al. 


Ralph  Postle,  the  genial  shepherd,  a 
former  State  student,  h^as  recently  sev- 
ered his  official  connection  with  the  Un- 
iversity flock,  and  will  in  the  future  be 
found  among  his  o^vn  Oheviots  aud 
Sphropi^hires  at  White  Stock  Farm  near 
Camp  Chase. 


Little  Farmers '  Reunions  are  being 
held  at  Ostrander  by  Messrs.  Waid  and 
Edmonds.  Another  is  at  Harpster,  Wy- 
andot County. 


How  many  rural  schools  have  appro- 
priate libraries  or  any  at  all?  Surely 
here  is  a  chance  for  improvement  of  our 
country  schools. 


The  Ohio  Horse  Breeder's  Association 
met  on  Feb.  8  at  the  Corn  Show.  The 
meeting  was  lan  unqualified  success  and 
the  enthusiasm  generated  there  angurs 
well  for  the  horse  breeding  industry  in 
Ohio.  Among  the  important  speakers 
was  AY'ayne  Dinismore,  Secretary  of 
Percheron  Society  of  America.  This 
association  decided  to  make  strong  rep- 
resentations to  ithe  present  general  as- 
semibly  for  a  Stallion  Law  in  Ohio,  a 
matter  in  w'hich  we  are  far  behind  other 
states.  Prof.  F.  R.  Marshall  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  to  the  secretaryship  of 
the  organization. 


Prof.  Vivian  spent  Wednesday,  March 
1,  at  Greenville,  Pa.,  where  he  delivered 
three  addresses  on  soil  fertility  before  a 
gathering  of  farmers.  The  occasion  was 
a  "Farmers'  Week"  where  farmers 
gather  and  hear  talks  on  agriculture  by 
specialists.  This  gathering  was  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  one  held  during  the  holiday 
season  at  the  State  College.  Three  such 
meetings  have  been  held  in  the  State 
this  year.  Pennsylvania  has  no  Exten- 
sion Schools  as  we  have  in  Ohio  and  the 
farmers  are  given  practieail  instruction 
by  means  of  these. 

At  Franklin,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Farmers'  League.  This  one  is  twenty- 
five  years  old  and  is  limited  to  twenty- 
five  members.  Only  such  men  as  are 
willing  "to  be  shown"  and  can  take  a 
criticism  for  all  it  is  worth  get  any  good 
out  of  this  kind  of  an  organization.  They 
visit  each  other's  farms  and  see  how 
each  can  better  his  own  farm.  Other 
leagues  of  this  kind  are  at  London  and 
Logan.  These  should  be  in  every  com- 
munity, for  the  good  derived  from  them 
is  great. 


Mr.  Montgomery  spoke  at  Inland  on 
"Assisting  Farmers'  Organizations." 
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The  official  flag  of  Ohio,  adopted  May  9th,  1902.    The  stripes  are  red  and  white.  Seventeen 
stars  on  a  blue  field,  surroundiuo-  a  white  ''0"  with  a  red  center. 


With  winter  over  and  spring  begin- 
ning, intelligent  farmers  throughout 
Ohio  are  considering  what  are  the  pros- 
pects for  the  season's  crops. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  has 
much  to  do  with  determining  the  pres- 
ent 3^ear's  profits.  It  has  therefore  been 
watched  carefully.  Eeports  are  that 
wheat  has  stood  the  winter  well.  In 
some  localities  the  prospects  are  par- 
ticularlv  good. 

Though  corn  is  not  in  the  ground,  and 
will  not  be  for  some  time,  much  of  it  is 
already  destined  to  yield  onh^  fair  or 
poor  returns.  One  of  the  fundamental 
requirements  for  a  good  corn  crop  is 
stand.  A  good  stand  cannot  be  secured 
with  poor  seed.  The  late  cold  season  of 
1910  produced  a  quality  of  corn  which 
is  decidedly  inferior  for  seed  purposes. 
When  asked  how  corn  graded  last  fall, 


Mr.  Culver,  inspector  of  grains  at  the 
Toledo  market,  said  that  most  of  it  did 
not  grade  at  all.  The  chief  difficulty 
was  that  the  moisture  content  was  too 
high.  Any  of  this  wet  corn  which  Avas 
not;  either  thoroughly  dried  out  before 
freezing  weather,  or  kept  in  a  tempera- 
ture above  freezing  all  ^vinter;  is  sure 
to  contain  dead  germs.  Much  that  was 
kept  with  some  care  will  probably  not 
grow.  Now  there  is,  no  doubt,  plenty 
of  good  seed  corn  in  the  state.  The  dif- 
ficulty will  be  to  tell  which  is  good  and 
which  is  not.  For  this  purpose  the  ger- 
mination box  is  a  simple  and  reliable 
guide.  Any  man  who  can  operate  a 
corn  planter  can  rim  a  germinator  if  he 
is  willing  to  do  the  necessary  work.  The 
difference  between  a  good  crop  and  a 
poor  one  will  pay  fabulous  wages  for  a 
few  days  spent  testing  the  seed. 


The  Extension  School  at  Van  Wert 
was  held  in  the  City  Hall.  The  ladies' 
Domestic  Science  department  met  in  the 
"Home  Guards'  Temple."  Twentj'-five 
cents  a  day.  or  one  dollar  for  the  week, 
was  charged:  and  the  attendance  was 
good. 


A  recent  corn  show  at  Yenedocia.  Van 
Wert  County,  brougiit  out  seventy  en- 
tries. 

The  Van  Camp  Co.  has  opened  a  sta- 
tion for  receiving  milk  at  Van  Wert. 
The  first  day  they  received  30  pounds  of 
milk.    A  month  later  the  daily  receipts 
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were  30,000  pounds.  Milk  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Northwestern  Ohio. 

The  third  annual  Extension  School 
was  held  at  Paulding,  Feb.  20-24.  An  at- 
tentive and  wide-awake  lot  of  men  were 
in  attendance.  However,  for  the  county 
which  in  1909  had  the  first  extension 
school  ever  held  in  Ohio,  and  this  year 
won  first  prize  on  yellow  corn  at  the 
state  show,  the  attendance  was  not  near- 
ly large  enough.  It  is  planed  to  make  a 
systematic  campaign  for  a  full  attend- 
ance next  year. 

Director  Thome  visited  Paulding  a 
few  days  ago  to  assist  the  county  com- 
missioners in  selecting  the  land  to  be 
purchased  for  a  county  experiment 
farm.  Bonds  have  already  been  spld 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 

Mr.  Ruggles,  of  Huron  County,  who 
won  first  prize  on  ''ten  ears  of- yellow 
corn"  of  the  northeastern  zone  at  the 
State  Show,  has  been  growing  good  seed 
corn  for  fifteen  years.  He  plants  a  strain 
which  is  locally  known  variously  as 
"Hawkes  corn",  Maumee  Dent  and 
"Euggles  corn." 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  tendency 
toward  the  keeping  of  better  stock  all 
over  the  state.  On  March  16th,  Mr.  R. 
M.  Roberts,  of  South  Charleston,  Clark 
Co.,  will  sell  all  his  grade  animals  at 
public  auction  and  begin  keeping  reg- 
istered animals  only. 

San  Jose  scale  is  very  much  in  evi- 
dence in  Erie  County.  As  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  state,  the  seed  corn  there 
will  all  require  testing  before  it  can 
safely  be  used.  Farmers  of  that  section 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  open  win- 
ter to  haul  out  a  great  deal  of  manure. 

An  independent  institute  was  held  at 
Rix  Mills,  Muskingum  Sounty,  Febru- 
ary 10  and  11.  J.  L.  Buchanan  and  Wm. 
G-.  Culberson  were  speakers.  Frank 
White,  a  former  0.  S.  U.  student,  gave 
a  talk  on  Farm  Manure.    All  sessions 


crowded  the  auditorium  and  a  great 
deal  of  interest  was  shown. 

In  Lawrence  County  the  prospect  of 
spring  has  started  up  activity  in  the 
orchards.  Trimming  is  going  on,  and 
spraying  machinery  -is  repaired  or  pur- 
chased new.  The  correspondent  reports 
15  power  machines  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, which  is  five  more  than  last  year. 
He  concludes  that  the  power  sprayer  is 
a  decided  success.  One  of  the  leading 
fruit  growers  of  that  section  recently 
purchased  an  additional  200  acre  farm. 
Several  others  have  made  similar  pur- 
chases. An  oil  'boom  started  a  short 
time  ago,  but  even  this  excitement  fails 
to  draw  the  enthusiasts  away  from  the 
production  of  Rome  Beauty  apples. 

In  Ottawa  County  orchards  which 
have  been  neglected  for  ten  and  fifteen 
years  are  being  trimmed  and  otherwise 
put  in  shape  to  return  a  profit.  Prepa- 
rations are  being  made  to  push  a  spray- 
ing campaign. 

Holmes  County  is  noted  for  its  horses. 
Cood  animals  are  kept  all  the  time,  but 
the  particular  feature  for  which  this  lo- 
cality is  widely  noted  is  the  feeding  of 
drafters  for  the  eastern  markets.  Week- 
ly sales  are  conducted  at  Wooster, 
which  attract  a  great  many  buyers. 

Tiiie  Farmers'  Institute  of  Ashtabula 
County  was  held  in  Pierpont,  Feb.  14-15. 
The  speakers  were  Scott  and  Brigham. 
Their  lectures  were  full  of  interest  and 
information  to  every  one  present. 

The  second  Williams  County  Agricul- 
tural Extension  School,  held  at  Bryan, 
last  month,  was  a  decided  success.  The 
farmers  were  very  enthusiastic  over  it. 
Although  the  week  was  very  stormy,  the 
attendance  was  good.  About  100  men 
were  enrolled,  w'hile  some  days  the  class 
was  over  150.  The  ladies'  course  at  the 
end  of  the  wek  reached  about  75.  If  the 
school  is  'held  next  year  a  large  attend- 
ance is  atssured.    All  the  work  was  well 
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received,  but  the  dairy  talks  by  ]\Ir. 
Rheinhart  were  especially  interesting  on 
account  of  the  amount  of  milk  produced 
in  the  county.  The  Van  Camp  Co.  issued 
over  $37,000  to  the  farmers  last  month 
for  milk.  During  January  they  paid  $2 
per  hundred;  February  was  $1.90.  One 
man  received  over  $800  for  one  month's 
milk.  The  Institutes  in  the  county  this 
winter  were  well  attended,  but  all  seem- 
ed to  be  during  bad  weather.  A  Corn 
Improvement  Association  was  organized 
and  officers  elected  on  Feb.  25.  About 
20  farmers  are  in  the  association.  They 
expect  to  work  with  oats,  also.  An  agri- 
cultural course  was  added  to  the  Bryan 
High  School  this  year. 

Lime  is  very  rapidly  coming  into  use 
in  Cuyahoga  County.  The  farmers  are 
convinced  that  the  sail  is  in  need  of  this 
material  to  correct  an  acid  condition. 
The  presence  of  sorrel  and  failure  of 
clover  in  certain  sections  leads  them  to 
think  the  soil  is  acid.  Most  of  the  pur- 
chases of  lime  are  in  small  amounts  and 
are  made  with  the  intention  of  using 
it  as  an  experiment  only. 

The  Celina  Extension  School  was  al- 
most a  failure  on  account  of  the  inclem- 
ent weather.  The  attendance  was  only 
about  forty.  An  agricultural  exhibit  car 
came  to  Celina  March  13th. 

Recently  three  Farmers'  Institutes 
were  held  in  Fairfield  County  and  all  re- 
port a  good  attendance. 

In  Fairfield  County  a  greater  amount 
of  ditching  and  tile  draining  is  being 
done  this  spring  than  ever  before,  for 
the  farmers  realize  that  it  pays  big 
profits.  On  most  farms,  spring  work  has 
commenced  and  the  next  two  months 
will  be  busy  ones  for  farmers  in  Fair- 
field. 

The  Hamilton  Farmers'  Institute  was 
h&ld  m  conjunction  with  the  Annual 
Corn  Show,  given  by  the  Daily  Repub- 
lican-News, Feb.  15  and  16,  1911.  The 


program  in  part  was  as  follows:  "The 
Needs  of  the  Miami  Valley,"  Prof. 
Bruce  Fink,  of  Miami  University ;  ' '  The 
Rurals  Schools  of  Tomorrow,"  Dean  H. 

C.  Minnich,  of  the  Ohio  State  Normal 
College,  Oxford,  0.;  '-Methods  of  Pro- 
ducing More  Corn  Per  Acre,"  Mr.  C.  P. 
Hartley,  from  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washiagton, 

D.  C. ;  "The  Management  of  Clever  in 
Com  Belt  Rotations,"  J.  A.  Drake,  from 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
program  was  well  receiced  in  every  de- 
tail. Lengthy  and  interesting  discussions 
followed  each  talk.  One  really  could 
see  the  henefit  of  extension  work  when 
one  local  speaker  made  this  statement, 
"They  did  not  put  the  cookies  on  the 
upper  shelf,  but  placed  them  down  on 
the  lower  shelf,  where  even  a  child,  too, 
could  grasp  and  learn."  This  one  great 
thought  of  the  Institute  was  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  inestimable  value  of  Insti- 
tutes, Corn  Shows  and  of  the  Extension 
Work  throughout  the  state  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  Farmer. 

A  decade  or  more  ago  Lake  County 
used  to  have  a  county  fair.  But  it  went 
to  the  wall.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  no  county  fair  nor  a  county  agri- 
cultural society.  Recently  a  meeting 
was  called  to  organize  a  new  agricul- 
tural society  and  to  start  a  new  county 
fair  jroject.  A  large  representation  was 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 
All  seemed  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
undertaking.  The  society  was  formed 
with  the  name,  "Lake  County  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Society, ' '  thus  giv- 
ing  the  new  fair  a  wider  scope  than 
Agriculture  alone,  but  embraciag  all 
other  industries  as  well.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  the  success  of  a  county  fair  in 
Lake  Coimty  are  very  bright,  because  of 
the  wealth  of  material  she  has  from 
which  to  draw  her  exhibits.  She  is  well 
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equipped  with,  registered  herds  of  all 
the  leading  (breeds  of  dairy  cattle.  Some 
of  these  herds  are  famous  throughout 
the  country.  Besides  this  she  has  a 
number  of  fine  nurseries,  one  of  which 
is  among  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  These,  together  with  other  in- 
dustries, give  Lake  Co.  the  opportunity 
of  having  one  of  the  finest  county  fairs 
in  the  state. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  School 
was  held  at  Hilisboro,  Highland  Coun- 
ty, during  the  week  of  January  16th, 
Tyith  an  average  attendance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five.  The  speakers  were 
good,  each  endeavoring  to  do  his  work 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  farmers 
took  great  interest  in  the  work  land  at 
the  close  of  the  course  a  motion  was 
made  and  voted  on  by  all  present,  to 
have  the  school  here  next  year. 

From  East  Akron  comes  this  para- 
graph :  The  Farmers '  Institutes  of  this 
year  are  past,  but  unlike  former  years, 
the  good  that  those  Institute  speakers 
have  brought  to  us  has  lasted  longer 
than  the  melting  snow.  In  a  number  of 
places  old  orchards  are  being  pruned 
and  sprayed  for  the  first  time  in  years. 
Many  farmers  are  testing  their  seed 
corn,  and  sending  to  Wooster  for  bulle- 
tins to  learn  methods  for  making  Sum- 
mit a  banner  county. 

The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  East- 
em  Wood  County  Farmers'  Institute 
was  held  at  Prairie  Depot,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  Feb.  24-25.  The  state  speak- 
ers were  J.  F.  Jordan,  of  Jamestown, 
and  Frank  Blackford,  of  Eldorado. 

An  independent  Institute  was  held  at 
Bloomdale,  Wood  County.  The  speak- 
ers were  M.  L.  Tressler,  of  Williams  Co., 
and  W.  Montgomery,  of  Wapakoneta. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  February  15 
and  16,  were  the  dates. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  of  February 
there  was  held  in  New  Berlin,  Stark 


County,  the  fourteenth  annual  Farmers ' 
Institute,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  two 
state  speakers  were  Mr.  J.  L.  Buchanian, 
of  Sherodsville,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Da- 
vis, of  Sheridan,  Ind.  Five  meetings 
were  held  and  embraced  the  following 
subjects:  Selection  and  care  of  seed 
corn,  planting,  cultivation,  etc.,  the 
breeding  of  horses  and  cattle  together 
with  their  care  and  feding.  In  this  the 
value  of  the  sire  was  emphatically  im- 
pressed on  the  farmer.  A  new  feature 
of  this  meeting  was  Domestic  Science, 
which  up  to  this  time  had  not  had  a 
place  in  the  Farmers'  Institute.  All  the 
ladies  enjoyed  these  meetings  much 
more  than  was  the  case  formerly.  The 
old  'and  all  import  an  subjects  of  soil  fer- 
tility was  dwelt  upon  at  length  and  it 
is  hoped  htat  it  will  never  be  neglected 
in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
The  meetings  were  all  well  attended  and 
a  general  interest  was  shown  which  bids 
fair  to  increase  the  general  interest  of 
the  farmer  in  his  farm,  and  to  bring 
those  from  the  cities  "v\^ho  like  the  inde- 
pendent outdoor  life  of  the  American 
Farmer. 

An  interesting  Farmers '  Institute  was 
held  at  Lucas,  Eichland  Co.,  on  the  17th 
and  18th  of  February.  The  state  speak- 
ers were  Eavis  and  Buchanan.  Many 
good  subjects  were  discussed. 

A  great  deal  more  is  being  done  in  the 
dairy  line  in  Brown  County  than  was  a 
few  years  ago.  Several  milk  and  cream 
routes  have  heen  started.  Before  there 
was  no  way  of  marketing  dairy  products 
other  than  in  the  form  of  butter.  More 
cows  are  being  kept,  and  a  great  many 
farmers  are  using  the  centrifugal  sep- 
arators. This  has  never  been  much  of  a 
dairy  section,  but,  if  the  price  of  butter 
remains  good,  dairying  in  a  few  years 
will  receive  at  least  its  share  of  atten- 
tion. 
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The  following  county  correspon 
sent  news  for  this  issue  : 
A.  E.  Shanklin — Mercer.  , 
D.  S.  Caldwell— Williams. 
C.  AV.  Hengst— Fairfield. 
L.  M.  Oyler— Butler. 

C.  M.  Richardson — Lake. 

D.  H.  Clippinger — Van  Wert. 

E.  L.  Surber — Highland. 
E.  Ewart — Summit. 

A.  W.  Mayferth,  Holmes. 
Norton  Fries — Ottawa. 


:s        C.  J.  Bair — Wood. 

Kay  y.  Cox — Lawrence. 
F.  L.  AVhi'te — Muskingum. 

B.  F.  Salisbury — Cuyahoga. 
T.  F.  McBride— Richland. 
H.  J.  Bro^^TL — Erie. 

H.  B.  Bates — Stark. 
E.  S.  Gilliland — Brown. 

C.  J.  Blue — Madison. 
Gilbert  Gusier — ^Paulding. 
Walter  Holson — Ashtabula. 
E.  A.  Risser — Putnam. 


THE  OHIO  FORESTRY  SOCIETY. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Forestry  Society  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Corn  Expo- 
sition, Feb.  3.  The  attendance  was  not 
large,  but  the  well  arranged  program 
was  carried  out  from  start  to  finish.  Li 
the  opening  address  President  Lazenby 
stated  that  forestry  was  one  of  the  fun- 
damental divisions  of  the  broader  sub- 
jects of  conservation,  and  that  speak- 
ing for  Ohio,  conservation  means,  or 
should  mean,  an  honest  effort  to  make 
the  state  a  good  one  to  live  in  for  all  of 
us  now  here,  and  equally  good,  if  not 
better,  for  all  who  may  come  after  us. 

The  present  forestry  condition  in  Ohio 
wa-s  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  We  are 
compelling  those  who  come  after  us  to 
pay  an  almost  prohibitive  price  for 
wood,  a  common  necessity,  and  will 
soon  see  an  end  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant wood  consuming  industries  of 
the  state.  (2)  Our  streams  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  capricious  in  their 
flow,  our  winds  are  more  destructive, 
and  we  are  rapidly  decreasing  the  birds 
lihat  charm  us  with  their  songs  and  aid 
in  our  inglorious  warfare  against  our 
insect  enemies.  (3)  Li  many  places  the 
erosion,  or  wash,  caused  by  the  rapid 
run-off  of  our  dashing  rains  and  quickly- 
melting  snows,  is  reducing  the  defor- 
ested hnis  to  barren  wastes,  clogging 


our  streams,  and  burying  much  of  the 
fertile  solL  of  oui*  valleys  under  sterile 
sand  and  gravel. 

By  proper  legislation  we  can  encour- 
age the  reforestation  of  our  denuded 
hillsides  and  stimulate  the  planting  and 
care  of  timber  trees.  One  step  would  be 
to  relieve  woodland  from  undue  taxa- 
tion. Timber,  like  other  property,  may 
be  taxed  when  cut,  but  to  tax  land  and 
the  wood  crop  growing  thereon  every 
year  is  manifestl}^  unjust. 

The  forestry  society  is  growing  in 
strength  and  influence.  Its  primary  ob- 
ject is  to  promote  the  forestry  interests 
of  Ohio.  It  is  an  organization  that 
stands  for  good  scholarship,  good  citi- 
zenship and  good  fellowship. 

Prof.  Bruce  Fink,  of  iMiami  Univer- 
sity, gave  an  interesting  account  of 
'•'Forestry  at  the  great  conservation  con- 
gress" at  St.  Paul,  last  September.  He 
gave  some  statistics  showing  what  was 
beiug  accomplished  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  and  the  urgent  necessity 
of  better  protection  of  our  forests. 

]\Ir.  C.  H.  Goetz,  instructor  in  forestry, 
in  the  Ohio  State  University,  discussed 
the  subject  of  "'"Timber  Waste  in  the 
Northwest."  The  sharp  competition 
between  lumbermen  and  the  excessive 
freight  charges  by  railroads  were 
among  the  miain  causes  of  this  waste. 

Mrs.  Clara  Murdoch,  of  Akron,  rep- 
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resentinig  the  Federated  Women's 
Clubs  of  the  state,  giave  an  excellent 
address  showing  what  woman  was  do- 
ing in  the  way  of  developing  "unused 
forces, ' '  and  advancing  the  great  cause 
of  spiritual  as  well  as  imaterial  conser- 
vation. 

"County  Forestry  Societies"  was  the 
subject  of  an  equa^lly  interesting  and 
instructive  paper  by  Mr.  George  W.  Mil- 
ler, of  Bucjrrus,  the  President  of  the 
Crawford  Co.  Forestry  Society.  He 
pointed  out  what  this  organization  had 
accomplisihed  in  its  short  history  and 
urged  the  formation  of  similar  societies 
in  other  counties. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  papers 
the  Society  was  privileged  to  hear  a 
short  but  inspiring  address  from  Mr.  Ed- 
win A.  Start,  the  accomplished  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Forestry  Assoeia- 
tion.  After  an  interesting  discussion,  in 
w*hich  a  part  was  taken  by  such  well- 
known  authorities  as  W.  J.  G-reen,  H.  C. 
Rogers,  Edmund  Secrest,  J.  J.  Crumley 
and  others,  the  Society  held  its  regular 
business  meeting. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  William  R.  Lazen- 
by;  vice  president,  W.  J.  Green;  se'cre- 
tary,  J.  J.  Crumley;  treasurer,  H.  C. 
Rogers ;  member  of  executive  committee, 
Geo.  W.  Miller. 


The  Extension  Department  is  doing 
work,  that  is  being  higihly  commended, 
in  the  publication  of  the  "Farmers' 
Reading  Course."  Two  very  instruc- 
tive and  practical  publications  have 
been  published.  The  first  one  treated 
of  "Soil  Formation"  and  was  written 
expressly  for  this  occasion  by  Prof.  Al- 
fred Vivian.  The  second  issue  discussed 
"Drainage  of  Farm  Land."  Professor 
A.  G.  McCall  surely  put  the  fundament- 
als of  drainage  before  the  readers  in  a 
creditaible  manner. 


At  the  recent  dispersal  sale  of  the 
famous  Whitehall  Duroc-Jersey  herd  of 
Mr.  E.  S.  Kelley  at  Yellow  Springs,  0., 
Ohio  State  secured  a  valued  acquisition 
in  the  way  of  a  beautiful  gilt.  She  was 
considered  one  of  the  bargains  of  the 
sale,  at  $175.  Bred  in  the  purple,  s^he 
is  in  pig  to  the  great  Instructor,  the  boar 
for  which  Mr.  Johnson  paid  $1550.  The 
average  price  of  ten  sows  bred  to  this 
great  boar  was  $183.62. 


There  have  been  four  schools  per  week 
on  the  average  ever  since  the  middle  of 
November.  These  have  been  well  at- 
tended in  most  every  case,  making  an 
average  of  over  fifteen  hundred  people, 
both  men  and  women.  This  represents 
in  a  large  way  the  people  who  are  help- 


TME  DAIRYMAN  WHO  MAS 


CREAM 


to  sell  will  find  his  best  interests  served  by  shipping  it  to  us.   Our  co-oper- 
ative plan  brings  the  best  results  to  the  shipper.    Write  for  particulars. 
A  Postal  Will  Bring  Booklet. 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

 _^ 
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QET  THE  REST 

Special  to  all  Students  at  Ohio  State:  The  New  Student  Folder  only  $3.50 
per  dozen.  A  photo  of  the  best  style  and  strictly  up  to  date.  Call  at  Gallery  or 
see  our  representative,  Lester  P.  Slade,  32  E,  Sixteenth  Ave. 


COLUMBUS,0. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE,  STATE  &  HIGH  STS. 


Varsity  Barber  Shop 


E.  E.  GRABILL,  Proprietor. 


r 


1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 

 \ 


SHOULD  THE  BUYING  OF 


Wyandotte 
Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser 

be  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exchangino-  dollars  for  cleaning  material,  then  ANY 

cleaning  material  would  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  Wyandotte. 

But  if  you  want  every  cent  in  every  one  of  your  dollars  to  count  for  the  removal 

of  both  objectionable  matter  and  bacteria;  for  the  sweetening  of  all  sourness;  for 

the  freshening  of  all  staleness;  and  to  do  all  this  without  a  particle  of  injury  to  the 

quality  or  food  value  of  your  milk,  then  for  your  dollar  you  should  insist  on  getting 

Indian  in  Circle        Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser. 

There  is  only  one  best  cleaning  material  and  Wyandotte 

Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  is  that  one.    This  is  a  strong 

claim,  but  every  user  of  Wyandotte  will  gladly  tell  you  it  is 

the  whole  truth.    Ask  your  dealer  for  a  small  sack  of  it  or  for 

larger   quantities,  barrels,  or  kegs,  write  your  regular  dairy 

supply  house. 
In  Every  Package 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

WYANDOTTE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
This  cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 


It  helps  us  and  pleases  the  advertiser  when  you  say,       saw  it  in  The  Agricultural  Student. 
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}RR-KIEFEI 
BOLVMBVS,( 

^  (§xt-€xtftv  ^tnhxn  (Sin. 

199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photography 

^^Just  a  little  better  than  the  besf^ 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

).    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds  — RIGHT 

A  Good  Reputation 

is  the  foundation  I  build  on  and  every  sale  I  make  must  strengthen  that 
reputation.  If  it  doesn't,  it  is  a  poor  sale  for  both  of  us.  MY  CLOTHES 
help  build  what  I  am.   See  my  offerings  at  $20  to  $30. 

Your  Cleaning  and  Pressing  Solicited. 

The  "So -Different"  Tailory 

(C.  H.  BRADLEY,  Prop.) 
HIGH  STREET  AT  TENTH  AVENUE.  OPEN  EVENINGS. 


"THE  COLLEGE  INN" 

"DAVE"  WARWICK,  Proprietor. 

Bowling,  Pool,  Magazines,  Cigars 

Finest  Amusement  Parlor  in  the  City 
1547  NORTH  HIGH.  BELL,  NORTH  3489 
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Prominent  Breeders  of  Live  Stock 

We  know  these  breeders  to  be  reliable  and  safe. 


Franklin  Berkshire  Herd 

Herd  headed  by  Premier  C's  Lad,  128000.  oue 
of  Longfellow  Premier  C's  best  sons,  and  Royal 
Champion    Improver,    a   model    son    of  Rival's 
Champion.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.    I  sell 
nothing  but  the  best  for  breeding  purposes. 
A.  E.  FISHER 
Grove   City,    Franklin   County,  Oliio. 
P.  O.  Orient,  Oliio. 


Cherry  Valley  Devon  Herd 

My  Devons  are  bred  for  milk  and  beef  quali- 
ties. The  farmers'  cow  and  no  mistake.  Call  and 
see  my  herd  and  be  convinced  that  the  Devon  is 
the  best  of  cattle  for  beef,  butter,  milk  and  beauty. 

J.  C.  SHAW 
P.  O.  Box  537  NEWARK,  OHIO. 


OAKLAND  SHORT  HORNS 

The  result  of  the  past  season's  showing  at  the  leading  fairs  and  stock 
shows  is  good  evidence  of  the  quality  and  high  grade  of  the  Oakland  Herd. 
The  calves  of 

GLENBROOK  SULTAN 

the  great  breeding  bull,  have  been  outranked  but  once  in  the  past  season's 
show. 

Visit  the  farm  and  be  convinced  that  the  best  are  found  there. 

THOS.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

The  Records  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  show  that  for  Twenty 
Years  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  the  McLAUGTHLIN  PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH  STALLIONS  have  won  nearly  all  the  FIRST  PRIZES 
and  ALL  CHAIMPIONSHIPS.   This  year  was  no  exception. 

If  you  want  one  of  these  good  horses  for  the  price  others  ask  for  or- 
dinary ones,  write  us  or  come  and  see  us.    We  have  some  Percheron  mares. 


McLaughlin  bros. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Kindly  mention  THE  AGRICUIiTURAL  STUDENT  when  answering  Advertisers. 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  OWN 

SHEEP 
HOGS 
CATTLE 
HORSES 
POULTRY 
DOGS 
PET 
STOCK 


Its  use  permitted  in  official  dripping  for  scab 
on  sheep. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  dipping  tanks. 

W.  E.  Minor  &  Co. 

800  LONG  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

BLACKWOOD 
GREEN  &  CO. 

HARDWARE 

STOVES  AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS 
SLATE  AND  METAL  ROOFING 

624  NORTH  HIGH  STEBET 
COLtTMBUS,  OHIO 


FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 
Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 


Abernathy  Bros. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 
Citz.  Phone  16504  Bell,  North  857 


-USE  THE- 


Oliver  Typewriter 

You  can  rent  an  Oliver  typewriter  for  three 
dollars  per  month  from  The  Oliver  Typewriter 
Agency,  Nos.  206-207  Schultz  Bldg.,  Colum- 
bus, O. 


Lagonda  View  Farm 

EDWARD  M.  MICKLE.  Prop. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Registered : 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE, 
RAmOUILLET  SHEEP, 
JERSEY  CATTLE,  and 
BUFF  ORPINGITON  CHICKENS. 


 Citizens  3796    Bell  1590  

HIGH  STREET  TAILORS 

166  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

are  showing  the  most  extensive  line  of  blue,  gray  and  green  fabrics  ever 
offered  in  Columbus.   Newest  patterns.   Best  paid  cutters  in  the  city. 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Let  us  build  a  suit  that  will  enlarge  your  circle  of  friends.  CALL. 


Everything 

FOR  YOUR  DAIRY 

OUR  New  Catalog-  of  Dairyman's  Supplies  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  owner  of  a  cow.  It  is  fille.l 
from  cover  to  cover — contains  87  pages — with  valuable 
information  about  modern  dairy  apparatus  and  utensils. 

WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

It  will  show  you  the  latest  models  in  butter  churns  and 
workers,  milk  testers  and  testing  supplies,  tinware,  stable 
fittings  and  supplies,  engines,  boilers,  and  everything  in 
use  on  the  modern  dairy  farm  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Up-to-Date  Equipment  Adds  to  Dairy  Profits 

We  can  help  you  in  many  ways  to  bigger  dairy  profits.  Our  organization  cover.-; 
the  entire  country  and  is  in  close  touch  with  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  dairy- 
ing everywhere.  Write  us  freely  on  any  subject  connected  with  dairy  equipment 
and  methods. 

We  manufacture  equipment  for  every  kind  or  size  of  dairy  plant  and  equip  more 
modern  plants  than  all  other  concerns  combined. 

The  catalog  is  free  to  everyone  who  asks  for  it.  In  writing,  please  state  what 
machines  or  line  of  dairj'ing  you  are  most  interested  in.  •  Address 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Company 

Dept.  29.  61  W.  KINZIE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  1910  Simplex 
iiii  Cream  Separator 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

Has  more  exclusive  patented  features  of 
merit  than  all  others — Has  all  the  desirable 
points  that  can  be  put  into  a  cream  separator. 


500  lbs  $75.00 

700  lbs   80.00 


900  lbs  $  90.00 

1100  lbs   100.00 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.,  Manfrs.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y, 


If  you  saw  it  in  THE  STUDENT,  tell  the  Advertiser  so. 


How  to 
Choose  a 
Cream 
Separator 


HERE  IS  THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 
A  CREAM  SEPARATOR  SHOULD  BE  TESTED:  • 

It  should  skim  cool  milk. 

It's  muc'li  harder  to  skim  milk  at  65  to  70  degrees  than  milk  at  85 
or  90.  Some  machines  that  will  do  fair  work  with  milk  at  90  degrees 
will  get  all  clogged  np  with  milk  at  70.  Rememher  that  lots  of  times 
in  the  winter  yonr  milk  will  be  nearer  65  than  85. 

It  should  produce  heavy  or  thin  cream  as  desired. 

Whether  you  are  churning  your  own  cream,  selling  it  to  a  loeal 
creamery,  or  shipping  it  to  some  distant  point,  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
duce a  very  thick  cream.  Thick  cream  churns  easier,  is  less  liable  to 
spoil,  and  has  less  bulk.  It  pays  to  make  thick  cream,  but  to  do  this  the 
machine  must  be  mechanically  perfect.  A  poorly  or  cheaply  con- 
structed separator  cannot  be  adjusted  to  secure  the  desired  results. 

It  shou.„  separate  its  full  rated  capacity. 

All  cream  separators  are  rated  upon  the  basis  of  their  capacity  for 
one  hour.  The  DE  LAVAL  is  the  only  machine  made  that  will,  under  all 
conditions,  separate  its  rated  capacity  for  one  full  hour,  and  at  the 
same  time  skim  clean  and  produce  cream  of  uniform  quality. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  cream  separator  should  be  simple  in  con- 
struction, durable,  eas}''  to  operate  and  easy  to  clean. 

The  DE  LAVAL  meets  all  these  requirements. 

We  don 't  know  of  any  other  separator  that  does.  If  anyone  repre- 
senting any  other  separator  comes  to  you  with  a  lot  of  claims  make 
them  prove  up  to  this  test.  Your  creameryman  or  your  state  experi- 
ment station  will  tell  you  that  it's  a  fair  test. 

We  know  that  the  DE  LAVAL  will  give  you  better  service  and  last 
longer  than  any  other  cream  separator  on  the  market,  and  we  stand 
ready  to  prove  it  at  all  times  'and  against  all  comers. 

Why  not  write  today  for  catalog  and  prices? 


The  De  LAVAL 


165-167  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


Drumn  &.  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-178  William  Street 


MONTREAL 


14  4,  16  Princess  St. 
WINNIPEG 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


